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It is unneceſſary here to enter into 
the hiſtory of the family of the Duke 
of Guiſe, the particulars of which are 
ſo well known. Charles de Lorraine, 
the eldeſt ſon of Henry the celebrated 
Duke of Guiſe, who was aſſaſſinated. 
in the caſtle of Blois, by the order of 
Henry the Third of France, was 
made priſoner on the ſame day, and 
confined in the caſtle of Tours; from 
whence he eſcaped in Auguſt 1591, 
and rejoined the faction called the 

VoI. III. B League, 
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League, whoſe violence had ſo long 
deſolated France; and who, after the 
death of Henry the Third, oppoſed 
that excellent monarch and amiable 
man Henry the Fourth. When this 
league was broken, by his having be- 
come © the conqueror of his own,” 
he generouſly forgave, and even took 
into his favour. the Duke of Maine, 
who had been its leader; whole nephew, 
the young Duke of Guiſe, was received 
gat court at the ſame time, and entruſt- 
ed with the government of Provence. 
After the aſſaſſination of Henry the 
Great, the Duke of Guiſe ſtill held 
ſome places of truſt under his ſon 
Louis the Thirteenth; but the houſe 
of Guiſe was ſo much the object of 
envy and ſuſpicion, on account of its 
former power, and the illuſtrious men 


| it had produced, that care was taken 
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not to raiſe it again too high by ho- 
nours and emoluments: and at length, 

Cardinal Richelieu grew ſo diſſatisfied © 
with the Duke of Guiſe, that he 
obliged him to quit France. He re- 
tired to Florence, and died in the 
Sienois in 1640, leaving ſeveral child- 
ren by his wife Henrietta Catharine 
de Joyeuſe, only daughter of Henry 
de Joyeuſe, Marechal of France, and 
widow of Henry de Bourbon, Duke 
de Montpenſier. His ſon, Henry de 
Lorraine, born in 1514, became (by 
the death of his eldeſt brother) Duke 
of Guiſe. He ſeemed to inherit the 
ſpirit, as well as the perſonal perfec- 
tions of his grandfather, the celebrated 
Duke of Guiſe. His figure and his 
exploits, which were thoſe of an hero 
of romance, made him very acceptable 


to the ladies; while his inconſtancy 
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and perfidy puniſhed many of them 


for their partiality, He had been 


originally deſigned for the church, 
and poſſeſſed, by a ſort of eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſucceſſion peculiar to the houſe of 
Guiſe, the archbiſhopric of Rheims, 
and ſome of the richeſt abbies in the 
kingdom ; though he had never taken 
any degree or vow, to qualify himſelf 
for thoſe dignities. His firft attach- 
ment was to Anne d'Mantoue, who was 
his relation, and who was afterwards 
married to the Palatine of the Rhme. 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who foreſaw that 
a marriage between this lady and the 


Duke of Guiſe would be prejudicial 


to the intereſts of France, divided 
them, by putting her into a convent, 
from whence, however, ſhe eſcaped, 
and when»the Duke of Guiſe joined 


the party of the Count de Soiſſons 


(which 
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(which party, under pretence of deli- 
vering the kingdom from the admini- 
ſtration of the Cardinal, covered more 
dangerous projects) ſne found means 
to follow him, in man's apparel, and 
overtook him at Cologne. But the 
Duke, either really apprehenſive for 
her ſafety, or perhaps cured of his love 
by the raſh fondneſs of his miſtreſs, 
refuſed to let her continue with him, 
and inſiſted on her returning to Paris; 
under pretence that his tenderneſs 
would not allow him to let her hazard 
her perſon, among the dangers and 
inconveniences to which the ſervice; 
he was upon expoled him. 

The Duke now entered with his 
uſual impetuoſity into the conſpiracy, 
which took a very alarming form, and 
was ſanctioned by the ſpecious name 
of © The League formed to preſerve 
B 3 the 
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the peace of Chriſtendom.” As Arch-- 
biſhop of Rheims he was the firſt 
ſpiritual peer, and as Duke of Guile, 
the moſt ancient temporal peer of 
France; but theſe ties he broke 
through, and was declared General of 
the armies of the League. 

The King proſecuted him for re- 
bellion; and by an arret he was de- 
clared guilty of treaſon, ſentenced to- 
be beheaded, and his effects confiſ- 
cated; which ſentence was executed 
on him in effigy a few days after- 
wards, and al} his property ſeized by 
the Crown. 

The Duke went to Bruſſels, where 
he took upon him the command of 
the troops, which were ſent thither by 
the Emperor and the King of Spain. 
There he found his aunt, the Dutcheſs 


of Chevreuſe, who had been obliged 
_ 
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to quit France for her intrigues againſt 
Cardinal Richelieu; and at her houſe 
he became acquainted with the Coun- 
teſs de Boſſu, a young and beautiful 
widow, whoſe vivacity and perſonal 
attractions were more than ſufficient 
to inflame a heart ſo ſuſceptible of the 
power of beauty as was that of -the 
Duke of Guile. 

The anecdotes of that time give an 
account of their acquaintance and its 
conſequence; which is perhaps ſome- 
what heightened by the lively imagi- 
nation of the writers, who, to bring 
truth nearer to romance, have embel- 
liſhed it with their own colouring. 
However, as there are no other ac- 
counts of the commencement of this 
connection, it muſt be related in their 
manner. | 
The Duke of Guiſe having often 
B 4 en 
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he became acquainted with the Coun- 
teſs de Boſſu, a young and beautiful 
widow, whoſe vivacity and perſonal 

attractions were more than ſufficient 
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power of beauty as was that of the 
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The anecdotes of that time give an 
account of their acquaintance and its 
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ſeen the Counteſs of Boſſu at the houſe 
of the Dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, was 
equally charmed by her beauty, and 
amuſed with her vivacity. The lady, 
on her part, thought ſuch a conqueſt 
as that of the handſomeſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed man in Europe, deſerved 
all her attention, and that ſhe might 
forgive herſelf even ſome unuſual ad- 
vances to ſecure it. Theſe, however, 
ſhe conducted with ſo much art, that 
the Duke grew every day more in 
love; and when Madame de Boſſu 
thought he was enough ſo to refuſe 
her nothing, ſhe ſpoke to him of mar- 
riage; to which the Duke anſwered, 
that he deſired nothing ſo much as to 
unite his deſtiny with hers:— but if 
Madame de Boſſu had known more 
of his real character, ſhe might have 
perceived, that he would not thus 

readily 
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readily have entered into engagements, 
had he thought them binding; and 
that he only wiſhed to amuſe himſelf 
during his exile. She knew enough 
to doubt the performance of his pro- 
miſe; but, flattered by the hope of ſee- 
ing in her fetters him for whom ſo 
many vainly ſighed, ſhe pretended to 
be the dupe of his ready profeſſion, 
while ſhe in fact meditated how to 
make him hers. With this view, as it 
was now the fineſt part of the year, ſhe 
made a party to go to a beautiful ſeat 
ſhe had, a league from Bruſſels, where 
ſhe contrived to amuſe the Duke for 
ſome days, with every thing ſhe thought 
agreeable to him. The Duke, flattered 
by her attention, ſpoke to her more 
paſſionately than he had yet done; to 
which the Counteſs anſwered, that if 
he was ſincere in his profeſſions, if his 

love 
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love was as great as he pretended, he 
would haſten the completion of their 
marriage. The Duke proteſted that 
there was nothing he ſo ardently de- 
fired as to be united for ever with ſo 
amiable a perſon. Madame de Boſſy, 
who was in hopes ſhe ſhould bring 
him to that declaration, then told him, 
he might immediately convince her of 
his veracity, and ſecure the happineſs 
he ſeemed ſo much to deſire, for that 
ſhe had a prieſt and a notary ready, 
who would inſtantly perform the cere- 
monies. The Duke, who certainly did 
not believe a marriage under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances would be binding to him, 
conſented with as much apparent ſa- 
tisfaction as if he had been fincere. 
Manſelle, the almoner of the army, 
was called in, who gave them a diſ- 


penſation, for want of the proper banns, 
| and 
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and then the nuptial benediction. The 
next day the Duke returned to Bruſſels, 
leaving the Counteſs de Boſſu ex- 
tremely happy, at being, as ſne ima- 
gined, Dutcheſs of Guiſe, and wife to- 
the moſt charming man of the age. 
Whatever care had been taken to- 
keep this tranſaction ſecret, it became 
in a few weeks the converſation of 
Bruſſels; the Duke d' Elbeuf, and the 
Dutcheſs de Chevreuſe, both ſpoke to 
the Duke upon it in a ſtyle of ſeverity 
he was by no means diſpoſed to bear. 
His reſpect for his aunt, Madame 
d' Chevreuſe, made him liſten to her 
reproaches with ſome appearance of 
patience; but his fiery temper could 
ill brook the remonſtrances of the 
Duke d'Elbeuf, whom he anſwered in 
terms ſo full of rage and indignation, 


that a challenge paſſed between them; 
| and 
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and they were prevented fighting only 
by the interpoſition of the Archduke. 
Extremely irritated to think that 
any one ſhould dare to pry into and 
blame his actions, he determined to 
ſhew how little he conſidered their 
diſapprobation, by bringing Madame 
de Boſſu home to his houſe, and own- 
ing her as his wife ; which at firſt he 
meant not to do, and had even pre- 
vailed on her to conceal their marriage, 
by repreſenting to her that it would be 
neceſſary for him to try to reconcile 
his family to the match, before he ac- 
knowledged it. The author of the 
life of Sylvia de Moliere, relates the 
means by which the marriage firſt be- 
came publickly known; but there 
ſeems to be much of fiction in the 
account, and it was probably fabricated 
by the romance-writers of the day. It 
| _ aſſerts, 
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aſſerts, that the Duke of Guiſe and the 
Counteſs of Boſſu felt towards each 
other that kind of ſympathy, which 
informed each of the preſence or ap- 
proach of the other, when they had no 
bother means of knowing it; and that 
this ſingular preſentiment betrayed 
their connection, on the following oc- 
caſion.— The Count de ** * had 
long been in love with Madame de 
Boſſu, and purſued her wherever ſhe 
went, with an ardour which her cold- 
neſs and even rudeneſs to him could 
not diminiſh, The Duke of Guiſe, 
whoſe ſuperior merit did not pre- 
ſerve him from jealouſy, ſaw theſe 
aſſiduities continued towards his wife 
with uneaſineſs; and he determined to 
know whether his abſence would make 
any change in the behaviour of Ma- 


dame de Boſſu towards her importu- 
185 nate 
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nate admirer. Great rejoicings were 
-about this time made at Bruſſels, for 
the birth of a prince of Spain; and, 
-among other entertainments, there was 
to be a grand ball at the Counteſs of 
Santacroix's: ſeveral noblemen pur- 
poſed to go thither maſked, and 
dreſſed in fantaſtic habits; but the 
Duke of Guiſe, affecting great con- 
cern that he could not be of the party, 
took leave of his friends, and of Ma- 
dame de Boſſu, and went out of town, 
ſaying, he had affairs which would de- 
tain him three or four days. As ſoon, 
however, as night came he returned, 
and, having with great ſecrecy provided 
himſelf with an Indian habit, he min- 
gled, without being remarked, with 
the party in maſks, and entered the 
ball-room; he there beheld Madame 
de Boſſu, with the Count fitting by 


her 
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her, as uſual; but he had no time to 
make any remarks on her behaviour, 
for he had not been many minutes 
near her, before Madame de Boſſu felt 
the emotion ſhe always experienced on 
the approach of her huſband, and, truſt- 
ing rather to a ſenſation that had never 
deceived her, than to all he had told 
her of his journey, ſhe aroſe to ſeek 
him among the diſguiſed noblemen, 
and immediately knew him, though 
he had taken the utmoſt pains to alter 
his appearance : the tranſports they 
mutually diſcovered, and which they 
found it impoſſible to ſtifle, -divulged 
the ſecret of their marriage.“ I have 
ſeen,” ſays the author of this narration, 
<« an original letter of the Duke of 
Guiſe, upon this extraordinary inſtance 
of the ſympathy between him and his 
wife; it was one of the moſt charming 
| and 
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and 
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and intereſting letters I ever read : he 
even complained of the exceſs of his 
happineſs,” foreſeeing, perhaps, that 
it was too great to laſt. In fact, a very 
few months afterwards he made his 
peace with the King, and returned to 
France ; and though he for ſome time 
continued to write to Madame de 
Boſſu, he engaged in other attach- 
ments; and at length thought of her 
no more, unleſs it was to contrive 
means to break the ties which bound 
them to each other. 

At firſt, the unfortunate Madame de 
Boſſu flattered herſelf, from the fre- 
quency and tenor of the letters ſhe 
received from the Duke, that ſhe 
ſhould ſhare with him his proſperity, 
as ſhe had done his adverſity ; during 
which ſhe had advanced many ſums of 
money for him, and extremely diſ- 


treſſed 
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treſſed herſelf. The Dutcheſs Dowa- 


ger of Guile, who had other views for 
her ſon, uſcd every artifice to prevent 
her being received in France. But 
Madame de Boſſu, fearleſs of the dan- 
ger ſhe incurred, determined at all 
events to {ce her huſband, truſting that 
all his former tenderneſs would return 
when he beheld her: ſhe was particu- 
larly induced to hope this from a letter 
ſhe had received, in which he proteſted 
to her, that he was incapable of infi- 
delity ; that his, honour and his con- 
ſcience, as well as his inchnation, at- 
tached him to her; and he only la- 
mented, that the contagion of his miſ- 
fortunes had reached her, whom he 
loved more than life; but ſhe might 


aſſure herſelf, death only ſhould ſepa- 


rate them. Her courage was ſtrength 


eved by a letter ſo flattering to her 
Vol. III. C hopes: 
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hopes: ſhe determined to diſguiſe 
herſelf, and ſet out for France; and, 
travelling with equal expedition and 
ſecrecy, ſhe threw herſelf into his arms, 
before he knew ſhe was on her jour- 
ney. He received her with kindneſs; 
but his mother was no ſooner apprized 
of her arrival, than ſhe-went to the 
Queen, from whom ſhe obtained an 
order for Madame de Boſſu to quit the 
dominions of France inſtantly. This 
order was ſignified to her, and enforced 
by the remonſtrance of the Duke. of 
Guiſe; who told her, that all his en- 
deavours and entreaties would be in- 
effectual to preſerve her from inſult, 
and even from perſonal danger, if ſhe 
did not comply with it. Under ſuch 
circumſtances the unfortunate Counteſs 
was obliged to ſubmit, and returned 


broken-hearted to her mother, The 
| Duke, 
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Duke, giving himſelf up to intrigue, 
and to the warmth of his ungovernable 
temper, ſoon after got into a quarrel 
with the Count de Coligni: they 
- 8 fought in the midſt of the Court, 
; and the Duke of Guiſe dangerouſly 
1 wounded and diſarmed his antagoniſt, 
a His mother was perpetually apprehen- 
n ſive for his ſafety, which he continu- 
e ally hazarded; ſhe dreaded leſt the 


is old animoſity ſhould be renewed be- 
d tween him and the houſe of Condé, 
ff with whom the houſe of Guiſe had 


long been at variance; a renewal of 
which, ſhe foreſaw, would be attended 
with the moſt fatal events: ſhe was, 
therefore, very deſirous that the Duke 
ſhould marry. Mademoiſelle de Lon- 
gueville, niece to the great Conde. 
But the Duke had fallen in love with 
Mademoiſelle de Pons; and as this 


C'$2 new 
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new attachment was, if poſſible, more 
violent than any he had yet felt, he 
poſitively refuſed to liſten to any over- 
tures in regard to Mademoiſelle de 
Longueville. As he determined to 
marry Mademoiſelle de Pons, it be- 
came neceſſary for him to enquire 
how far his marriage with the Coun- 
teſs de Boſſu might prevent the com- 
pletion of his wiſhes; and he found, 
that it would raiſe ſuch impediments 
to his deſigns, as he ſnould find it ex- 
tremely difficult to obviate: this con- 
ſideration, and the trouble he received 
from the Attorney- general (who pro- 
ſecuted him for his offence againſt law 
and order, by fighting publicly with 
the Count de Coligni), determined 
him to go himſelf to Rome; where he 
hoped to obtain the diſſolution of his 
engagements with Madame de Boſſu. 

At 


* 
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At this time the civil war of Naples, 
occaſioned by the heavy impoſts laid 
on the people, broke out; Mazzienello, 
who was the leader of the tumult, be- 
ing deſtroyed, the rebels had recourſe 
to the Duke of Guiſe, who, by his de- 
ſcent, had a ſort of claim to the king- 
dom of Naples. The Duke no ſooner 
received the propoſal of becoming 
their General, than with his uſual im- 
petuoſity he accepted it; and, making 
his way through the fleet commanded 
by Don John of Auſtria, he arrived | 
at Naples, and became Generaliſſimo 
of the rebel army. It is unneceſſary 
nere to relate the various events that 
occurred while he continued in this 
command. The charms of Mademoi- 
ſelle de Pons, which had induced him 
to go to Rome, in hopes of being 
allowed to marry her, were now for- 
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gotten, amid the attractions of the 
Neapolitan beauties : but his general 
gallantries among the loweſt of the 
people, and his attachment to the 
daughter of a taylor in particular, 
diſguſted thoſe who at firſt had beheld 
him with admiration and reſpect; and 
at length his uſual raſnneſs made him 
commit an indiſcretion, which put the 
town into the hands of the Spaniards. 
He had then recourſe to flight; but 
was purſued, taken, and ſent priſoner 
to Spain. 

While this was paſſing, the unfor- 
tunate Counteſs of Boſſu was ſued by 
the Duke's creditors; and her effects, 
as well as the dower ſhe poſſeſſed from 
her firſt huſband, ſeized to ſatisfy their 
demands. Notwithſtanding which, 
and all his neglect and cruelty, ſhe 
no ſooner heard of his impriſonment, 

| than 
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than ſhe quitted the houſe of her mo- 
ther, with whom ſhe was obliged to 

reſide, and went into France, meaning 
to paſs from thence into Spain, to ſo- 
ticit his releaſe, or ſhare his confine- 
ment. Her friends, however, repre- 
ſented to her, that her journey would 
be abſolutely fruitleſs; and prevailed 
upon her to return into Flanders. 
By the interpoſition of the great Conde, 
who then ſerved the King of Spain 
againſt his native country, the Duke 
was ſoon after releaſed ; the Spaniſh 
court, indeed, gave him his liberty the 
more willingly, as they hoped that his 
turbulent and reftleſs ſpirit would 
create new troubles in France. He 
was no ſooner at liberty, than he diſ- 
claimed all obligations to the Prince 
of Conde, and complained loudly of 
the treatment he had received at Ma- 
C8 drid. 
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drid. The raſhneſs of his character 
ſeemed to have gained ſtrength by his 
confinement ; his politics and his love 
aſſumed a more violent caſt ; the paſ- 
fion he had felt for Mademoiſelle de 
Pons, ſeemed to return with more 
ardour than ever; and he determined 
to make her his, at whatever price. 
But when he learned, too certainly, 
that during his abſence ſhe had re- 
ceived as a favoured lover Monſieur 
de Malicorne, a private gentleman, 
rage and indignation ſtifled all the 
emotions of tenderneſs he had felt for 
her; he treated her with rudeneſs and 
inſult, and inſiſted on her returning 
a pair of ear-rings, valued at a thou- 
ſand crowns, which he had given her: 
he even ſued her to. oblige her to re- 


ſtore them; but had the mortification 
of 
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of loſing his ſuit ; which circumſtance 
depriving him of all patience and 
temper, he threatened perſonal ven- 
geance againſt the object of his former 
attachment; who, to avoid it, was 
driven to quit the kingdom. 7 
Being then without any purſuit, and 
kis capricious and violent temper 
making it impoſſible for him to re- 
main long quiet, he ſailed on another 
expedition to Naples, which did not 
anſwer his expectation; and, on his 
return, a new paſſion, more violent 
than any he had yet felt, attached him 


to Mademoiſelle de Gorce. 


In 1664 he died, leaving no poſte- 
rity. All his brothers died before 
kim; as did his ſiſters afterwards, Un- 
married. Thus ended the illuſtrious 


houſe of Guiſe; the enterprieing am- 


bition 
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bition of which had ſo long diſturbed 
the tranquillity of France. 

Madame de Boſſu, ruined by Ft 
very means which ſhe hoped would 
have made her the happieſt woman 
in Europe, endeavoured to recover, 
from the heirs of the Duke of Guiſe, 
a jointure, as his wife, The proceſs 
laſted many years, and ſhe died before 
its termination, leaving her neareſt 
relation, the Prince of Berghes, her 
heir; who endeavoured to recover, 
from the ſucceſſors of the Duke of 
Guiſe, ſome part of the money that 
had been paid for the Duke. At the 
court of Rome, the department called 
the Rote“, allowed the validity of her 
marriage; but the courts of law in 


Chief juriſdiction of the court of Rome. 


France, 
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France, through all of - which the 
cauſe was carried, decided, that, as 
the marriage was celebrated without 


the uſual forms, it was abſolutely null, 
and of no effect. 


THE 


THE ; 
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TAI S is perhaps one of the moſt ro- 


mantic hiſtories that the various occur- 


- rencks of human life ever produced, 


Tho' ſeveral fictions have been founded 
on events ſimilar to what is here re- 
lated, fiction itſolf has hardly been able 
to produce a more extraordinary col- 
lection of circumſtances; and perhaps 
the truth never having been perfectly 
known, adds to the intereſt of the 
ſtory,—A notary at Paris, whoſe name 
was Charles Henry Donc, who was ina 

reputable 
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reputable ſituation, left, at his deceaſe, his 
three children, a ſon and two daughters, 
to the care of his wife, Mary Clement. 
He had not been long dead, when his 
relations found the conduct of this wo- 
man ſo improper, and her profuſion ſo 
great, that they apprehended ſhe would 
diſſipate the money left as a proviſion 
for the children; and that even the 
goods and effects in the houſe would 
be ſeized by her creditors, and the 
children be defrauded of every ching: 
ſince it is well known, in every 
country, that if the ſubalterns of 
the law once ſeize on property, it is 
never recovered without infinite loſs, 
although it may have been unjuſtly 
taken, Under theſe apprehenſions 
for the minors, the kindred of Charles 
Henry Donc petitioned to have 
a guardian appointed, to whom the 

| mother 
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mother might be obliged to ac- 


count. The Sieur de Joigny was 
named their guardian; and, as Madame 
Donc, could not herſelf make up the 
accounts neceſſary to be produced on 
this occaſion, ſhe employed a man 
named Robert, clerk to a notary, to 
adjuſt her books; for which purpoſe he 
was obliged to be very frequently at 
the houſe. Margaret Charlotte Donc, 
the eldeſt of the children, then about 
fourteen, was uncommonly beautiful ; 
Robert became violently in love with 
her; and ſolicited her mother's conſent 
to marry her. The mother, who ap- 


pears to have been an unprincipled 


and worthleſs woman, and who per- 
haps wiſhed to relieve herſelf from 
the care of her children as ſoon as ſhe 


could, gladly conſented; and Robert 
had leave to make his addreſſes; which 
however 
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however were not likely to ſucceed, 


for Charlotte had conceived an anti- 


pathy to him from their firſt acquaint- 
ance, and abſolutely refuſed to receive 
him as a lover. Her guardian, who 
thought that the lovely perſon of his 
ward, together with the fortune he 
hoped to ſave for her from the wreck 
of her father's property, might procure 
her a much better match, would not 
hear of tacrificing her to a man ſhe 
diſliked, and who was only clerk to a 


notary. He ſent her to board at the 


convent of the ſiſters of St. Gervais, 
from whence ſhe refuſed to return for 


ſome time to her mother; dreading . 
leſt the importunity of her diſagree- 


able lover, aided by the authority of a 
parent ſhe had always obeyed, might 
force her into a marriage ſhe deteſted. 


Her fears on this head were but too 
5 a well 


* 
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well founded. Robert, finding ſhe did 
not as uſual vilit at home, determined 
to force her from her aſylum in the 
convent; and her mother conſented to 
the expedient. He took his meaſures ſo 
well, that ſeizing her as ſne came from 
maſs with ſome other penſioners, he 


carried her no one knew whither. The 


guardian complained to the police, 


but without effect; and nine or ten 


days afterwards Robert married her, in 
preſence of her mother, and ſour other 
witneſſes. | 

As there was now no remedy, 
the relations of the unfortunate girl 
thought it moſt prudent to drop the 
ſuit they had commenced againſt Ro- 
bert, and ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to 
her deſtiny. But before the expiration 
of a month, ſhe found that deftiny ſo 
inſupportable, that, after ſeveral alarm- 


ing 
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ing ſcenes of contention, which aroſe 
from the brutal temper of Robert, ſhe 
determined to bear no longer the dread- 
ful yoke which had been forced upon 
her; ſhe therefore quitted the houſe 
of Robert, and took refuge among her 
relations. Her father's kindred con- 
ſulted together on the means of reſcu- 
ing the unhappy young creature from 
the hands of a wretch ſo unworthy of 
her; and they determined, that her 
guardian ſhould appeal againſt the va- 
lidity of a marriage, which was a mere 
abuſe of the ceremony, and a violation 
both of law and religion. This mea- 
ſure was immediately put into execu- 
tion; and a ſentence was obtained, 
which directed, that Charlotte Donc 
ſhould retire to the convent of La Ro- 
quette, till the cauſe could be heard 
and decided. Thither therefore ſhe 
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well founded. Robert, finding ſhe did 
not as uſual viſit at home, determined 
to force her from her aſylum in the 
convent; and her mother conſented to 
the expedient. He took his meaſures fo 
well, that ſeizing her as ſhe came from 
maſs with ſome other penſioners, he 


carried her no one knew whither. The 


guardian complained to the police, 


but without effect; and nine or ten 


days afterwards Robert married her, in 
prefence of her mother, and four other 
witneſſes. | 

As there was now no remedy, 
the relations of the unfortunate girl 
thought it moſt prudent to drop the 
ſuit they had commenced againſt Ro- 
bert, and ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to 
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of a month, ſhe found that deftiny fo 
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ing ſcenes of contention, which aroſe 
from the brutal temper of Robert, ſhe 
determined to bear no longer the dread- 
ful yoke which had been forced upon 
her; ſhe therefore quitted the houſe 
of Robert, and took refuge among her 
relations. Her father's kindred con- 


ſulted together on the means of reſcu- 
ing the unhappy young creature from 
the hands of a wretch ſo unworthy of 
her; and they determined, that her 
guardian ſhould appeal againſt the va- 
lidity of a marriage, which was a mere 
abuſe of the ceremony, and a violation 
both of law and religion. This mea- 
ſure was immediately put into execu- 
tion; and a ſentence was obtained, 
which directed, that Charlotte Donc 
ſhould retire to the convent of La Ro- 
quette, till the cauſe could be heard 
and decided. Thither therefore ſhe 
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went ; but found even there no reſpite 
from the perſecution of Robert ; who 
inceſſantly beſieged the door of the 
convent, and even endeavoured to tear 
her from thence by force ; which twice 
obliged the nuns to lay complaints a- 
gainſt him. But as theſe .attempts 
failed, he had recourſe to other means; 
and commenced a ſuit againſt the Sieur 
Mars de Joigny, for detaining and 
ſecreting his wife. After long delays, 
the cauſe was heard before Monſieur 
Chauvelin, Advocate - general; who 


ſaid, that as the marriage was celebrat · 
ed with the conſent of the mother, 


and as the relations had ſuffered the 
parties to live together for ſome time 
without endeavouring to diſſolve it, it 
was good, and could not be annulled. 
It was conſequently confirmed, and 
Charlotte Donc was directed to re- 


turn, 
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turn, within ſix months, to her huſband. 
The fair, unfortunate Charlotte, and 
her relations, had attended in court to 
hear the deciſion: when it was over 
they went into the Hall *, where Ro- 
bert, approaching his wife, and affecting 
the greateſt tenderneſs and affection, 
beſought her, ſince all farther reſiſtance 
was vain, to return with him to his 
houſe—ſhe puſhed him from her, and 
exclaiming, as ſhe did it, © There, 


.« wretch, take my laſt adieu!“ ſhe in- 


ſtantly diſappeared, among the crowd 
in the Hall; nor could the utmoſt di- 
ligence on the part of Robert, diſcover 
any trace of her. After ſome days of 
fruitleſs ſearch, he ſummoned the Sieur 
Mars de Joigny to produce his wife, 
or to inform him where ſhe was.. The 
Du Palais, ſo the court of juſtice at Paris is 
called ; and the chicane of law, is uſually term 

ed, la chicane du Palais.“ 
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went ; but found even there no reſpite 
from the perſecution of Robert ; who 


inceſſantly beſieged the door of the 
convent, and even endeavoured to tear 


her from thence by force ; which twice 


obliged the nuns to lay complaints a- 
gainſt him. But as theſe attempts 
failed, he had recourſe to other means ; 
and commenced a ſuit againſt the Sieur 
Mars de Joigny, for detaining and 
ſecreting his wife. After long delays, 
the cauſe was heard before Monſieur 
Chauvelin, Advocate - general; who 


ſaid, that as the marriage was celebrat- 
ed with the conſent of the mother, 


and as the relations had ſuffered the 
parties to live together for ſome time 
without endeavouring to diſſolve it, it 
was good, and could not be annulled. 
It was conſequently confirmed, and 
Charlotte Donc was directed to re- 
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turn, within ſix months, to her huſband. 
The fair, unfortunate Charlotte, and 
her relations, had attended in court to 
hear the deciſion: when it was over 
they went into the Hall *, where Ro- 
bert, approaching his wife, and affecting 
the greateſt tenderneſs and affection, 
beſought her, ſince all farther reſiſtance 
was vain, to return with him to his 
houſe ſhe puſhed him from her, and 
exclaiming, as ſhe did it, © There, 
.« wretch, take my laſt adieu!“ ſhe in- 
ſtantly diſappeared,. among the crowd 
in the Hall; nor could the utmoſt di- 
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Sieur Joigny, in his defence, de- 
clared, that he knew not the place of 
her retreat ; and alledged, that as no 
ſentence had put her into his care, he 
was not anſwerable for her appearance. 


With this anſwer Robert was obliged 


to withdraw his complaint; and to ap- 
ply all his induſtry to diſcover his fu- 
gitive wife. But every effort he made 
was fruitleſs: he could neither find 
her, or hear whether ſhe was yet 
among the living. After ſome years, 
in which he inceſſantly ſought her, had 
elapſed, the paſſion falſely called love, 


and the thirſt of vengeance, both of 
which had probably concurred in pro- 


ducing his ardent deſire to find her, 
began to abate, and his enquiries were 


relaxed ; and at length, after fifteen 


years, he concluded ſhe was dead, and 
thought only of marrying again. Be- 


his 


ing, however, deſirous of aſcertaining 
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his ſituation, he again laid his com- 
of WM plaint before the Police, on the eſcape 


no of his wife. But this laſt effort was as 
he WW fruitleſs as the former; and now, being 
e. almoſt certain that, if ſne was not dead, 


ſne would never appear to claim him 
as her huſband, he determined to re- 
move to another quarter of the town, 
diſengage himſelf from the acquaint- 
ance of all who remembered his mar- 
riage with Charlotte, and paſs for a 
batchelor. In this character, after he 
had quitted all his former connections, 
he introduced himſelf to Magdalen 
Ponſignard, the widow of the Sieur 
Maſſon d' Angluſe, a lawyer, who con- 
ſented to marry him. She was near 
ſixty years old; but ſhe had money, 
* which attracted Robert; though ſhe 
had the precaution. to have the mar- 


ziage contract ſo drawn up, that each 
| 923 party 
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party were to remain poſſeſſed of their 
ſeparate property. This ſecond alli- 
ance formed by Robert, was not hap- 
pier than the firſt. Madame d'An- 
gluſe complained, very ſoon afterwards, 
that the moſt affronting outrages were 
exerciſed upon her : that he perpe- 
tually reproached her with her age; 
and, not contented with ill language 


only, that he even proceeded to the moſt 


cruel perſonal inſults: and as ſhe was 
not of a temper to ſuffer ſuch treatment 
patiently, they ſoon came to extre- 
mities, and agreed only in one thing, 
which was to part, and that each ſhould 
remain in unmoleſted poſſeſſion of their 
own effects. In purſuance of this con- 
vention, the wife retired to a con- 
vent; where ſhe had not been long reſi- 
dent, before Robert, who ſeems to have 


been poſltiled of one of thoſe unhappy 
tempers 
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tempers which want ſomebody to tor- 
ment, purſued her, and infiſted on her 
returning to live with him. But ſhe 
had found the life ſne had led with him 
ſo entirely inſupportable, that neither 
threats nor intreaties could prevail up- 
on her to encounter it again. She pe- 


remptorily and- ſteadily refuſed ; and 


having, in the courſe of the conteſt, 
learned more of her huſband's former 
life, than had till then come to her 
knowledge, and diſcovered his mar- 
riage with Charlotte Donc; ſhe re- 
ſolved to try, whether ſhe could not 
annul her own unhappy connection, 
by pleading, that as Robert's. former 
wife was never proved to be dead, he 
had been guilty of bigamy in marrying 
again. She therefore commenced a 
proceſs againſt him for bigamy; and 
demanded to have her marriage with 
D 4 him 
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him diffolved, as being made while 
his former wife was living. The in- 
formation collected by the counſel 
whom his ſecond wife employed, com- 
pletely proved the marriage of Robert 
with Margaret Charlotte Donc. He 
was ſummoned to appear, and to be 
examined. He had nothing to offer, 
but his proſecution of the perſons who 


were ſuppoſed to have concealed his 


firſt wife; which he now renewed, in 
hopes of certifying her death : and, to 
ſhew that he had himſelf no doubt of 
it, he produced the deed, by which he 
had reſtored to her brother all the mo- 
ney he had received as the portion of 
Charlotte Donc. His ſuit was com- 
menced againſt the Sieur Mars de 
Joigny ; againſt Madame Royer, who 
was his friend and confident; and 
againſt the Sieur d'Imonville and his 
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wife, at whoſe houſe Madame Royer 
lived, the Sieur d'Imonville being her 
uncle: and to theſe perſons he joined 
Mademoiſelle du Clos, the celebrated 
actreſs; who, he pretended, had been 
the principal agent in concealing 
his wife, Charlotte Donc; who, he al- 
ledged, had been dead ſeven years : 
and he produced as evidence of the 
fact, the following regiſter, from the 
pariſh of St. Sulpice : —© This. 10th 
« of November, 1723, was interred, 
« Maximilian de Morſan, aged twen- 
© ty-two years, or thereabouts ; the 
« fon of Maximilian de Morſan, gen- 
ce tleman, and of Emily de Conſtance, 
ce his wife, who died yeſterday in the 
« ſtreet Mazarine, at the houſe of 
«© Monſieur Poiſſan; Sieur d'Imon- 
« ville, Jean de Lajarh, &c. &c. 
« friends of the deceaſed, being pre- 

“ ſent,” — 
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« ſent.” — Though this regiſter ap- 
pears to have no relation whatever to 
the unfortunate fugitive, Charlotte 
Donc, Robert aſſerted that it was ſhe 
only who was interred; and that ſhe 
died of the ſmall-pox : to ſubſtantiate 
an aſſertion ſo extraordinary, he related 
the following particulars. He ſaid, 
that when his wife, after hearing the 
deciſion againſt her, had eſcaped from 
him through the crowd that attended 
in the Hall of the Court of Juſtice, ſhe 
found refuge in the houſe of the Sieur 
d'Imonville ; where, as ſoon as ſhe ar- 
rived, Madame Royer had dreſſed her 
in the habit of an officer, with a ſcarlet 
coat, a laced hat, a ſword, and other 
accoutrements; and ſhe aſſumed the 
title of the Chevalier du Coudray : 
but the habit ſhe had taken could 
not cure or conceal the terrors of a wo- 
I man; 
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man ; who, in perpetual fear of being 
known, and carried back to her huſ- 
band, was for ſome months never ſeen 
to look at a ſtranger, or even to hear 
an unknown voice without the greateſt 
agony ; and who, when any one ſhe did 
not know came into the houſe, would 
frequently hide herſelf under the beds, 
or in the cloſets, from the purſuit of 
thoſe emiſfaries of her huſband, who 
ſhe fancied were perpetually following 
her. D'Imonville, his wife and niece, 
left nothing untried to re-affure her: 
they carried her from their own houſe 
to one in the rue de Mazarine, faux- 
bourg St. Germain, which was inha- 
bited by Mademoiſelle du Clos, where 
the name of the Chevalier du Cou- 
dray was exchanged for that of the 
Chevalier des Marets. Robert farther 
aſſerted, that his wife, now a pupil of 

the 
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the ſchool of La du Clos, by degrees 
forgother terrors, and became initiated 
in the gallantries which paſſed at the 
houſe of the actreſs, with whom ſhe 
was a great favourite, D'Imonville 
had a villa at Combe-de-la-Ville, 
where frequent parties of pleaſure 
were made, at which Mademoiſelle 
du Clos preſided, and which were enli- 
vened by the talents and ſpirit of the 
Chevalier des Marets. Hunting, 
balls, and the pleaſures of the table, 
where liberty and gaiety only were 
conſulted, failed not to attract to this 
villa the young and licentious among 
the rich and great. To thoſe who 
were not in the ſecret, the Chevalier 
ſeemed the moſt amiable of men: but 
to thoſe who were admitted to greater 
intimacy, he appeared more captivat- 
ing, as a young woman of beauty and 

80 ſpirit, 
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fpirit, whoſe adventures and diſguiſe 
gave greater eclat to the charms of 
which nature had been ſo laviſh. —She 
now appeared under the name of the 
Chevalier de Morſan; and the Sieur 
Mars de Joigny often went to this 
houſe, at Combe-de-la-Ville. It hap- 
pened that he arrived there one day, 


when a large company was affembled, 
and entering haſtily the room where 
they were, he ſo far forgot himſelf, as 
to ſay to the Chevalier de Morſan, 
« Well, Charlotte, how are you to- 
« day?” This occaſioned a loud 
laugh among ſuch as were acquainted 
with the meramorphoſis, and excited 
the wonder of thoſe who were not: 
theſe laſt, endeavouring to gain more 
intelligence from the Sieur de Joigny, 
he haſtily put an end to the converſa- 
tion. This circumftance, the frequent 

| change 
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change of name, and the myſterious 
ſtories that were told of the birth of 
the Chevalier de Morſan, raiſed great 
eurioſity in the minds of many, who 
had ſeen him with La du Clos or the 
Sieur d'Imonville. Sometimes he was 
ſaid to be a foreigner, travelling for 
improvement; ſometimes the ſon of a 
Prince, who was for reaſons of ſtate 
obliged to be concealed. The cu- 
rate of Combe- de- la- Ville, who once 
ſaw him in the bed uſually occupied by 
Madame d' Imonville, expreſſed his ſuſ- 
picions of his ſex; the Chevalier turned 
him into ridicule, and refuſed to anſwer 
his enquiries. But the ſervants of the 
houſe, and ſeveral other perſons, had no 
doubt but that the pretended young 
man was a woman. After Charlotte 
Donc had for ſome time worn the 
maſculine habit, ſhe ſeemed to have 
| acquired 
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acquired maſculine courage: ſhe had 
a quarrel with ſome young man in the 
neighbourhood of Combe-de-la-Ville, 
accepted his challenge, and was ac- 
tually wounded. The ſurgeon, how- 
ever, who dreſſed the wound, was ne- 
ver called upon 1n the trial. It was 
not long afterwards that ſhe came to 
Paris, to a houſe La du Clos had taken 
in the rue Mazarine ; there ſhe was 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox, attended 
with the worſt ſymptoms: and, in the 
danger of loſing her life, all the tranſ- 
actions of that life ſeized on her diſ- 
ordered imagination : ſhe inceſſantly 
implored the attendants to ſave her 
from her huſband; and fancied ſhe ſaw 
herſelf ſurrounded by ſoldiers, who 
were come to drag her to him. As 
the diſeaſe approached the criſis, it 
wore the moſt threatening aſpect : ſpi- 
| ritual 
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ritual conſolation was thought neceſ- 
fary; and Father Conſtant, a monk of 
the Auguſtines, was ſent for to admi- 
niſter the ſacraments, and hear the 
dying confeſſion of the Chevalier de 
Morſan. The Monk addreſſed him as 
ſuch ; but the hour was now come in 
which diſſimulation was impoſſible. 
The pretended Chevalier ſaid to the 
Monk, in a melancholy tone, © Alas! 
cc T am not what you ſuppoſe: I am a 
ce woman.” The Monk, aſtoniſhed at 


what he heard, exclaimed—< How! are 


* you a woman ?” On which the patient 
repeated a ſecond time, © Yes; I am a 
* woman.” The Monk then aſked her 
if ſhe would have him reveal this ſecret 
to Mademoiſelle du Clos? To which 
the anſwered, © Yes, tell her if you 
«© will.” —Either the Prieſt was not aware 
of the immediate danger, or for ſome 
other 
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other reaſon, he delayed the laſt ſacra- 
ment and confeſſion till the next morn- 
ing: inthe interim the Chevalier expired. 
The deception, however, did not ter- 
minate with life: Michelle de la Neau, 
and her daughter, the former who had 
attended as a nurſe during the illneſs, 
the latter who was ſervant to Made- 
moiſelle du Clos, were employed to 
put the corpſe into the coffin. They ſaw 
that it was the corpſe of a woman: they 
expreſſed to La du Clos their ſurprize; 
who coldly anſwered, that ſince it was 
ſo, the world, who had accuſed her of 
entertaining the Chevalier as a lover, 
had wronged her, and had been de- 
ceived. The coffin, ſet on a bier, was 
placed at the door of La du Clos; and, 
tc perpetuate the deceit, the ſword of 
the deceaſed, and its ſcabbard, were laid 
on the coffin, as is uſual when a mi- 
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hteary man is buried. The ſpeCtators 
believed it was the funeral of an 
officer; and Charlotte Donc was bu- | 

Tied as a Chevalier, after having paſſed Il 

"as fuch for ſeven years. The Sieur 
d'Imonville, who Robert pretended was 
the principal contriver of the conceal- 
ment, attended the funeral. When the 
entry was made in the regiſter of this 
funeral, a note was added, thus,“ You 
are not to ſuffer an extract of this to 
be taken.” 

If this relation, given by Robert, was 
true, his wife was among the dead ſeven 
years before he was appriſed of it ; and 
ſhe had been loſt near fifteen, when by 
ſome means or other (but by what 
does not appear) he gained intelligence 
of the diſguiſe in which ſhe had lived. 
Seizing eagerly on a clue which pro- 
miſed to lead him to the diſcovery he 

had 
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duced facts, which, they affirmed, made 
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had ſo long attempted in vain, he pur- 
ſued his enquiries at Combe-de-la- 
Ville, and at Paris, among every rank 
of people with whom D'Imonville and 
Du Clos were connected, till he had 


collected the circumſtances from which 
he formed this narrative: and in this 


reſearch he had been aſſiſted by An- 
thony Donc, the brother of Charlotte; 
caſe of her death, heir 
to whatever his father had left, was 
equally intereſted in penetrating the 
myſtery. Their united enquiries pro- 


a poſitive diſcovery of the death and 
interment of Charlotte Donc,—Hav- 
ing a collection of proofs, which they 
thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh the facts, 
they no longer heſitated to lay it be- 
fore a court of juſtice, Thirteen wit- 


neſſes were examined, whoſe evidence 
E 2 amounted 
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amounted to what has been before re- 
lated—That an individual, who was 
believed to be a woman, had lived 
with La du Clos for ſome years; who 
was at firſt called the Chevalier du 
Coudray, afterwards des Marets; but 
latterly had been known by the name 
of the Chevalier de Morſan; and who 
was ſuppoſed to be Charlotte Donc, 
the fugitive wife of Robert. The nurſe, 
who had attended her in her laſt ill- 
neſs, ſwore to the circumſtance of her 
apprehending that ſoldiers ſurrounded 
her bed to force her to her huſband; 
and that, on laying her out, ſhe was 
found to be a woman. The ſervants 
who had lived with La du Clos, the 
Auguſtine monk, and ſome other wit- 
neſſes, gave teſtimony of thoſe facts 
which have been before recapitulated: 
but none {wore poſitively, that the perſon 
; | paſſing 
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paſſing under the name of the Cheva- 
lier de Morſan, was Charlotte Donc. 
But Robert pretended, that the time 
when his wife diſappeared, anſwered 
exactly to that when this ſtranger firſt 
was ſeen in the ſociety of De Joigny the 
guardian, Du Clos, D'Imonville, and 
ethers with whom De Joigny was con- 
nected; which, added to the teſtimonies 
of ſo many witneſſes, and to circum- 
ſtances ſo unuſual, muſt convince the 
court, that the Chevalier de Morſan 
was no other than the wife of Robert. 
—The counſel for Robert, in pleading 
on this ground, againſt thoſe who had 


concealed his wife, repreſented the 


enormity of the offence they had com- 
mitted, againſt all law and order, as 
well as againſt religion and juſtice. 
They ſaid, that not content with having 
ſtolen the wife from her huſband, to 
| E 3 whom 
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whom ſhe was directed to return, and 
having led her into an irregular and 
ſcandalous courſe of life; with having 
impoſed on the world, and violated 
the laws of ſociety, by the diſguiſe 
under which ſhe had lived, and under 
which ſhe had been buried; they dared 
to enter a falſity into a book kept for 
the ſecurity of that ſociety: in which, 
if frauds were thus allowed, no man's 
property could be ſafe from the attacks 
of pretenders; no man could venture 
to beſtow his daughter or his ſiſter in 
marriage, or to marry himſelf : and, in 
ſhort, it was a fraud that ſtruck at the 
very root of ſocial compact and good 
order. But fo confcious were they of 
the probability of detection from this 
quarter, that they tried to prevent an 
extract from being taken from a book, 
which, in fact, belonged to the whole 

community, 
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community, by inſerting in the margin 
2 note, more likely however to excite 
curioſity, than to prevent its being 
gratified; fince, if it was really the 
body of the Chevalier de Morſan which 
was interred, why ſhould it be con- 
cealed? In falſifying the name and 
ſex of the perſon buried, they were 
guilty of a capital crime; the puniſh- 
ment for which is a confiſcation of all 
the effects of the offending parties. 

Monſieur Briſſon, counſel for 
D'Joigny, D'Imonville, and Du Clos, 
undertook, in oppoſition to theſe aſſer- 
tions, to prove, that the perſon who had 
lived ſo long with La du Clos, was not 
Charlotte Donc, but the Chevalier 
de Morſan, a foreigner ; whoſe exiſt- 
ence admitted of no doubt, and whoſe 
hiſtory he could without difficulty 


trace. He ſaid, that the Abbe Chamil- 


E 4 lard 
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lard, a Jeſuit, had been acquainted with 
this young man in Bavaria, of which 
country he was a native; that, in 1715, 
he came to Paris, and told the Abbe 
Chamillard, to whom he immediately 
addreſſed himſelf, that affairs of the 
utmoſt conſequence had obliged him 
to quit his country, and come into 
France. The Abbe, affected by his miſ- 

fortunes, undertook to find for him a 
proper ſituation, and to do him all the 
ſervice in his power. In conſequence, 
he introduced him to Madame Royer, 
with whom he was much acquainted, 
and deſired her to look out for an 
aſylum for this young ſtranger ; who, 
thereupon, engaged-her uncle D*Imon- 
ville to receive him into his houſe, 
aſſuring him that the Abbe Chamillard 
knew the time would come, when it 


would be in his power to repay his 
kindneſs 
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kindneſs with intereſt. The Sieur 
d'Imonville, who from this under- 
ſtood he was a ſtranger of illuſtrious 
birth, willingly offered him his houſe 
and his purſe; and he continued with 
him for ſome time. At firſt, he told his 
protector, that he was the ſon of Maxi- 


milian de Morſan and Emily de Con- 


ſtance; and that an affair, which he 
could not reveal without great preju- 


dice to himſelf, had obliged him to 


leave Munich. By this means he eva- 
ded for ſome time the queſtions which 


vuere put to him: but at length, ſen- 


ſible of the kindneſs with which he 
was treated in the houſe of D'Imonville, 
and the repeated acts of friendſhip he 
had experienced from him and his 
family, he told them, he would no 


longer conceal his real hiſtory from 
them, eſpecially as he had hopes of 
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being very ſoon in a ſituation to ſhew 
his gratitude for their attention to him, 
« You have”, continued he, proved 
your attachment to me beyond a 
doubt, and are worthy of all my con- 
fidence; I will not therefore conceal 


from you, that I am the natural fon of 
the Elector of Bavaria; who my mo- 


ther was, I have never been ſo happy 
as to learn.“ The Sieur D'Imonville, 
charmed with this confidence, and to 
find that he had been of uſe to the 
ſon of a ſovereign Prince, redoubled 
his attentions : he thought it no breach 
of confidence to reveal to the Abbe 


Chamillard what he had heard; who 


anſwered, — What you now tell me, I 
have long known: I affured you, when 
I firſt introduced this young man to 
your acquaintance, that he was of high 
birth, and I did not deceive you. I 

am 
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am happy in having been the means. 
of your forming a connection, which 
eannot fail to enrich you. His affairs 
at preſent are in a train, that affords 
him a proſpect of very ſoon acquitting, 
: himſelf towards you.” —D*'Imonville,, 
his wife, and niece, concluded that the 
affair which was in agitation, was a 
deſign of the Elector of Bavaria to- 
legitimate his ſon. — Some months. 
paſſed away, during which the family 
removed to another houſe, the firſt 
floor of -which was inhabited by Ma- 
demoiſelle du Clos, the celebrated 
comedian, with whom they became 
acquainted.— In 1719, the Chevalier 
de Morſan told Monſieur D'Imonville, 
that his affairs were now nearly ſettled ; 
that they were likely to ſucceed beyond 
his hopes; but that it was neceſſary for 


him to * himſelf at Munich: he 
therefore 
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therefore beſought D'Imonville not to 
refuſe him the laſt favour he ſhould 
have occaſion to aſk of him; which 
would put him in a condition to repay 
all the reſt : D'Imonville eaſily under- 
ſtood that this was a ſupply of money 
for his journey. D'Imonville could 
not himſelf raiſe the ſum required; but 
he borrowed of a notary two thouſand 
three hundred livres. He purchaſed 
for the Chevalier proper cloaths to ap- 
pear in at Munich, and a poſt-chaiſe; 
and, after having made theſe prepara- 
tions, expected that he ſhould depart: 
but the young man, when he ſaw every 
thing ready, could not reſolve to go; 
he had a love engagement, which he 
had not reſolution to break through; 
and he contrived every day ſome new 
excuſe to delay his journey. D'Imon- 
ville, who had formed ſanguine ex- 

| pectations 
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pectations of the future power and 
wealth of the Chevalier, was extremely 
chagrined at this negligence, after all 
the exertions he had made for him; and 
he reſolved to remonſtrate ſeriouſly 
with him on the folly of his conduct. 
The Chevalier, on being preſſed by 
D'Imonville to name an early day for 
his journey, had no longer any pretence 


to delay it; but he flew into a paſſion, 


and words grew high between them. 
La du Clos, who was in the apart- 
ment beneath, heard the noiſe, and 
came up to enquire what was the mat- 
ter. The Sieur d'Imonville explained 
the ſubject of their conteſt; and ſaid, 
he had now made his laſt effort on the 
Chevalier : whereupon La du Clos, 
addreſſing the young man, ſaid to him, 
« My dear child, ſince Monſieur 


d'Imonville can do no more for you, 


you 
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you ſhall come and live with me, and 
I will take care of you.” The Che- 
walier, tranſported at having found ſo 
charming a protectreſs, accepted the 
offer La du Clos made him; who gave 
him an apartment on the floor ſhe in- 
Habited, and from that time ſupported 
him entirely, and even lent him money 


to repay the advance made by D*Imon- 


ville ; -whoſe remonſtrance he ſoon 
ceaſed to reſent, and they continued 


dio live in friendſhip, as before this little 


diſagreement.—In 1722 he was de- 
firous of entering into the army, and 
ſerved for ſome time as a Cadet, in the 
company of the Chevalier de Mal- 
herbe. But his friends repreſenting 
to him, that the duty of a ſoldier was 
incompatible with the attention his 
private affairs required, he ſoon after- 
wards reſigned.— Till 1723, he lived 
very 
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very much in company, and was well 


a received in the moſt brilliant parties 
9 in the neighbourhood of St. Germain. 
He frequently ſaw the Abbe Chamil- 


lard; and was on an equal footing of 
intimacy with Father Richard, an Au- 
guſtine. But in the month of No- 
vember of that year he was ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox, which ſoon appeared 
to be of the worſt ſort. The fever 
attending it deprived him of his ſenſes, 
many days before his death; and in that 
ſituation he was viſited by Father Con- 
ſtant, who found it too late to admini- 
ſter the ſacrament: and on the tenth 
of November the Sieur d'Imonville 
paid him the laſt tribute of friendſhip, 
by attending his remains to the grave. 
Such was the hiſtory related by Mon- 
ſieur Briſſon, for his clients; whoſe pur- 
poſe it was to prove, that the individual, 
8 paſſing 
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paſſing under the name of the Cheya- 
lier de Morſan, was not a woman; 
and certainly not Charlotte Donc, the 
wife of Robert. 

The ſecond wife of Robert,whoſe hope 
was, that, if the death of Charlotte Donc 
could not be proved, Robert would be 
deemed guilty of bigamy, and that ſhe 
ſhould by that means be releaſed from 
her engagement with him; had collected 
every circumſtance that could ſtrengthen 


the belief of the Chevalier de Morſan 


being really the perſon he repreſented. 
In oppoſition to the witneſſes brought 


by the other party, ſne produced per- 
ſons who gave their teſtimony to many 


particulars of the life of the Chevalier 
de Morſan. He was fond of violent 


exerciſe ; underſtood fencing, the bacx- 


ſword, hunting, and ſhooting; and was 
a judge of horſes, He was known to 
have 
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have paſſed whole days in field ſports ; 
a degree of fatigue which no woman 
could have undergone: and he fre- 
quently played matches at tennis, 
which kept him in extreme exerciſe 
for many hours. The huſbands and 
fathers where De Morſan viſited, were 
ſo far from ſuppoſing him to Te, a. 
woman, that many of them had reaſon 
to complain of his gallantries ; for his, 
perſon was extremely handſome, and 
he was univerſally admired, Nor did 
his figure at all correſpond with the 
deſcription given of Charlotte Donc, 
who was of a middling ſize; for he was 
very tall and muſcular : but it is cer- 
tain, that a woman of middling height, 
if ſhe dreſſes in men's cloaths, appears 
ſhort. Many other particulars were 
brought, to prove that there was no 
analogy between Charlotte Donc and 
the Chevalier de Morſan, 
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The Court, after hearing many 


arguments on both ſides, could not 
find any poſitive proof that the 
Sieurs de Joigny and d'Imonville, 
with Madame Royer and du Clos, 
had ſecreted Charlotte Donc, and 
buried her under a falſe name.— 
On the other hand, as the ſecond wife 
of Robert could produce no proof of 
her being alive, either when Robert 


married a ſecond time, or at the time 


ſhe ſued him, they would not condemn 
Robert for bigamy; whoſe ſecond 
marriage, therefore, remained good in 
Jaw: and the truth of this extraordi- 
nary affair continued unknown, The 
fate of the unfortunate Charlotte Donc 
was at all events deplorable. What- 
ever errors the peculiarity of her ſitu- 
ation might have driven her into, were 


ſolely 8 to the cruelty and 


miſconduct 
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miſconduct of her mother. —Dreadful 
is the lot of a woman, driven into an 
indiſſoluble union with a wicked or 
worthleſs man, at an age when keen 
ſenſibilities make her feel all the miſery 
of ſuch a union; while reſignation and 
patience, which time only can give, 
have not enabled her to ſubdue the 
violent emotions which ſuch a proſ- 
pect muſt excite. Indeed, who can, 
at any period of life, help ſhrinking 
from the view of wretchedneſs for 
which there is no remedy, from ſuf- 
ferings which can only terminate in 


the grave ? 
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IN a former volume is related the 
ſtory of the . unfortunate D'Anglade, 
who periſhed in miſery and ignominy, 
through the prejudice of an unjuſt 
judge, and the malice of an inveterate 
proſecutor. The following narrative 
is another inſtance of the fallibility of 
human judgment; and, though the un- 
fortunate ſufferer was in an inferior 
rank of life, his fate was, if poſſible, 
more to be deplored than that *of 
D'Anglade. | 
Madame Mazel was a woman who 
had paſſed the meridian of life : ſhe was 
a widow, 
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awidow, poſſeſſed of an affluent fortune; 
and had three ſons, all well eſtabliſhed. 
Rene, the eldeſt, was a counſellor of 
parliament ; George, the ſecond, trea- 
ſurer of France, for the diſtrict of 
Paris; and Michael, the youngeſt, ma- 
jor of the regiment of Piedmont. 

But though her family were proſ- . 
perous, they were not happy. Ma- 
dame Mazel had taken an averſion to 


the wife of her eldeft ſon; and had 


cauſed her to be confined in a convent, 


by an order from the King: and 
this ſhe had intereſt enough to effect, 


though her ſon himſelf by no means 


lent her any aſſiſtance. The lady had 


contrived often to eſcape from her 


confinement, and had as often been 


ſeized and forced back by the ma- 


chinations of her mother-in-law; 
| Whom, of courſe, ſhe hated moſt inve- 
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terately. The conduct of Madame 


Mazel herſelf, was ſuch as ſeemed but 


little to authorize the power ſhe aſ- 
ſumed to puniſh that of another : ſhe 


had gaming-tables conſtantly in her 


houſe; and a man called the Abbe 
Poulard lived with her on a footing 
of intimacy, which did no honour to 
her reputation. 

This lady's ſervants, in her hotel at 


Paris, were, two footmen, both lads 
between ſixteen and eighteen years old; 
an old female cook; a coac' nan; two 


young women who waited Gu her per- 


ſon; and James le Brun, who had lived 


with her twenty-nine years, and who 


was now her butler, intendant, and 
maitre hotel : he poſſeſſed all her 
confidence, and deſerved it by his at- 
tachment to her intereſt, and his ge- 


neral integrity, which had recom- 
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mended him to the eſteem of all who 
frequented the houſe. His miſtreſs 
left to him all her receipts and pay- 
ments; and never, in all the ſums that 
paſſed through his hands, was there 


the leaſt deficiency or miſtake. The 


tradeſmen, whom he paid regularly, 
and every other perſon connected with 
the affairs of Madame Mazel, ſpoke 
highly of his honeſty and diſintereſted 
conduct: and, among other inſtances 
of his unblemiſhed integrity, 1t was 
related o him, that one evening, after 
very deep play had been held at his 
miſtreſs's houſe, he, on clearing - the 
apartments, found a ſum of money, 
the owner of which (who did not 
know the ſum ſhe had loft, or what 


the had done with it) he took pains to 


diſcover, and returned her the whole. 


Le Brun had a wife and five chil- 
F 4 dren, 
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dren, and was the beſt of huſbands 
and of fathers. His two eldeſt daugh- 
ters were of that buſineſs which is in 
France termed coiffeuſes; which rather 
anſwers to our idea of the tire-women 


of the laſt century, than to any attend- 
ant we have at preſent. In this em- 


ployment they acquired reputation, 
not only for their ſkill, but their decent 


and regular manners: and their father, 


who had brought them up ſoberly and 
religiouſly, was ſo deſirous of their 


morals being preſerved, that though 


his miſtreſs, whoſe hotel was much 


1arger than ſhe had occaſion for, offer- 
ed him an apartment in it for his 
whole family, he rather choſe to hire 
an habitation for them, than to have 
his daughters in a houſe where game- 
ſters, and other diſſolute and idle peo- 
ple, were perpetually viſiting. —Such 


Was 
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was the character of this unfortunate 
man, James le Brun, | 

That of the Abbe Poulard, the in- 
mate of Madame Mazel, was far from 
being equally reſpectable. This man, 
who had taken his vows 1n the order 
of Jacobins, had lived among them 
for ſome years; and then, by a bull 
from the Pope ſurreptitiouſly obtain- 
ed, he quitted that ſociety, to enter 


into the order of Cluny: but, inſtead 


of doing ſo, he became the companion 
and confidential friend of Madame 


Mazel. 


Admitted to a table where luxury 
and profuſion reigned, the Abbe for- 
got the rules of his profeſſion, and was 
ſo far from keeping any maigre days, 


that he criticiſed, ſometimes with the 


aſperity of a gluttonous maſter of the 


houſe, on ſuch diſhes as were not pre- 
pared 
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pared to his taſte, His bed - chamber 
was on the third floor, ſumptuoufly 
furniſhed with a bed of blue velvet 
lined with crimſon filk, and every 
other article proportionably rich. In 
ſuch a ſituation, it is not ſurpriſing that 
the Abbe Poulard choſe rather to be 
excommunicated than to quit it: and 
he fuifered, with great indifference, 
the excommunication to paſs againſt 
him by the Grand Prior of the order 
of Cluny. Nor was he much more 
affected by an order given by the Ad- 
vocate- general to the Jacobins, to 
ſeize and confine him. However, after 
an abode of fix years in the houſe of 


Madame Mazel, he thought it conve- 


nient, for ſome reaſon or other, pro- 
bably to avoid farther ſcandal, to take 
a lodging in the neighbourhood, 
though he ſtill retained his apartment 
in 
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in her hotel, and frequently ſlept there: 
and, that he might at all hours have 
acceſs to it, he had a maſter-key, which 
opened every chamber in the houſe, 
as well as the ſtreet-door, 

By means of this man, George, the 
ſecond fon of Madame Mazel, who 
was known by the name of the Seigneur 
de Ligmieres, became acquainted with 
his ſiſter, the widow of a counſellor of 
Mans, whoſe beauty had made a deep 
impreſſion on the heart of the Sieur 


de Lignieres, inſomuch that he had 


promiſed to marry her: a match the 
moſt fortunate for her, and therefore 
oreatly withed for by her, and her bro- 
ther the Abbe, but oppoſed by Ma- 
dame Mazel.—All theſe circumſtances 
are related with the moſt minute and 
tedious particularity in the French 


original; as if to make the reader re- 


mark, 
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in her hotel, and frequently ſlept there: 
and, that he might at all hours have 
acceſs to it, he had a maſter-key, which 
opened every chamber in the houſe, 
as well as the ſtreet- door. 

By means of this man, George, the 
ſecond fon of Madame Mazel, who 
was known by the name of the Seigneur 
de Lignieres, became acquainted with 
his ſiſter, the widow of a counſellor of 
Mans, whoſe beauty had made a deep 
impreſſion on the heart of the Sieur 
de Lignieres, inſomuch that he had 
promiſed to marry her: a match the 
moſt fortunate for her, and therefore 
oreatly wiſhed for by her, and her bro- 
ther the Abbe, but oppoſed by Ma- 
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are related with the moſt minute and 
tedious particularity in the French 


original; as if to make the reader re- 


mark, 
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mark, that the aſſaſſination of Madame 
Mazel was more likely to be imputed 
to the revenge of her eldeſt ſon's wife, 
or thoſe who were intereſted in the 
marriage of the ſecond, than to him 
on whom, unfortunately, the ſuſpicions 
fell. 

Her manner of life, however, was 
ſuch, as made her liable to the deſigns 
of many others. Every Monday and 
Friday ſhe kept an open table, where 
gameſters by profeſſion, of both ſexes, 
as well as perſons who were unhappily 
addicted to that ruinous amuſement, 
aſſembled to dine. After which the 
houſe, which was very large, was filled 
with parties of hazard and other games 
of chance, at which they continued the 
next day, and often till the next night, 
Madame Mazel herſelf always retired 
about eleven o'clock, having firſt gone 

| round 


by 


many, and was depoſited in the hands 
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- round to the various tables, to accom- 


modate the loſers with money, who 


happened to be without, which ſhe 


often did to a large amount—a cir- 
cumſtance which, of courſe, gave reaſon 
to ſuppoſe ſhe had always conſiderable 
fums by her. Many of thoſe who fre- 
quented her houſe, heard her, on vari- 
ous occaſions, repeat, that ſhe never 
had a leſs ſum by her than two thou- 
ſand piſtoles. 

She was known to have made a will, 
in which ſhe had charged her eldeſt 
ſon, who was her principal legatee, 
with the maintenance and lodging of 
the Abbe Poulard, during his life. 
She had given ſix thouſand livres to 
Le Brun; and divided, between him 
and her own woman, her linen and 
cloaths. This will was known ta 


of 
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of a notary ; but ſhe had repeatedly 


ſaid it was her intention to make 


another. 

The houſe ſhe inhabited was in rüe 
Macon, near the Sorbonne; and, as a 
minute deſcription of it ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary to the French relater, it muſt be 
repeated here, The houſe had four 
floors: to the firſt, the acceſs was by 
the great ſtaircaſe; and the firſt apart- 
ment was a kind of hall, which ſerved 
as a place for the ſervants“; in which 
was a cupboard f, where the ſilver 
plate was kept, of which one of the 
female ſervants had the key: on the 


The French word is e; which means, 
either what we call a larder or pantry, or a 


butler's pantry.—It is or was uſual to have the 


latter, which is here to be 3 in the 


entrance hall. 
+ Armoire ; a preſs, as we ſhould call it here, 
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other ſide, a little room had been added, 
where Le Brun lay, when he did not 
paſs the night with his family: the 
other room of this floor was that in 
which Madame Mazel was accuſtomed 
to receive company. A continuation 
of the ſame ſtaircaſe led to the ſecond 
floor; the firſt apartment of which was 
an antichamber, opening into another 
room, looking into the court of the 
houſe; next to which was the room 


where Madame Mazel ſlept. The 
firſt of theſe rooms was open at all 
times. When their miſtreſs was gone 
to reſt, the ſervant who attended her 
to undreſs her, was accuſtomed to put 
the key of the chamber upon a ſeat 
near the door “, which ſhe ſhut after 


This, it muſt be remembered, is ſpoken of 
French locks, which are unlike ours ; the door 
cannot be opened from without, but by the key. 


her: 
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other ſide, a little room had been added, 
where Le Brun lay, when he did not 
paſs the night with his family: the 


other room of this floor was that in 


which Madame Mazel was accuſtomed 


to receive company. A continuation 


of the ſame ſtaircaſe led to the ſecond 
floor; the firſt apartment of which was 
an antichamber, opening into another 
room, looking into the court of the 
houſe; next to which was the room 
where Madame Mazel flept. The 
firſt of theſe rooms was open at all 
times. When their miſtreſs was gone 
to reſt, the ſervant who attended her 
to undreſs her, was accuſtomed to put 
the key of the chamber upon a ſeat 


near the door “, which ſhe ſhut after 


This, it muſt be remembered, is ſpoken of 
French locks, which are unlike ours ; the door 
cannot be opened from without, but by the key. 


her: 
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her: they then locked the ſecond door, 


and left the key on the chimney-piece 
of the third room, which remained 
open. Thus, in this large ſuite of rooms, 
(for they were very ſpacious) Madame 
Mazel was left entirely alone. 

But in her bed-chamber were two 
dther doors, one of which opened un- 
mediately from the alcove *, in which 
the bed ſtood, to a little private ſtair- 
caſe; the other to a cloſet, which 
opened alſo to the ſtaircaſe. In the 
cloſet was a preſs, the key of which 
was always put under the bolſter of 
the bed; and in the preſs was depo- 
ſited the key of the ſtrong box. | 

The third floor was empty, ſave only 


In France it is called the ruelle ; it is a 
kind of receſs juſt big enough to hold a bed 
lengthways, and in it are frequently private 
doors, which go into other apartments. 
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chat the Abbẽ Poulard ſometimes oc- 
cupied the apartment fitted up for 
him in it, which, by the narrow ſtair- 
caſe before mentioned, had a ſecret 
communication with the bed- chamber 
of Madame Mazel. 

The fourth ſtory had only two rooms 
occupied; one by the two footmen, 
who were brothers, and the other by 
the two waiting-women, who were 
ſiſters. The attic ſtory conſiſted of a 
garret running the whole length of the 
houſe ; where wood, coal, ſtraw, and 
oats were ſometimes depoſited. A win- 
dow in the roof opened to the ridge of 
the houſe, between which ran a gutter, 
that continued for four or five houſes 
adjoining, moſt of which were lodging- 
houſes, On the ground floor was the 
kitchen and a little wood room. The 


cook was accuſtomed to ſleep in the 
Vor, III. G kitchen; 
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kitchen ; but, about eight days before 
the fatal cataſtrophe, ſhe took it into her 
head to remove her bed into the wood- 
room, which looked towards the ſtreet 
with a low window. The coachman 
lay in the ſtable, and the care of the 
court-yard was left to him; the key 
of which always hung on a nail in the 
Kitchen. „hence the ſervants took it as 
they wanted it. 

Some time before the death of Ma- 
dame Mazel, ſhe had taken a maſter- 
key from Le Brun, which opened all 
the doors, in order to accommodate 
with it the Abbe Poulard; Le Brun 
Rad another, which he continued to uſe, 
To give an account of the houſe, and 
its inhabitants, ſeems neceſſary to the 
underſtanding the ſubſequent fach 
Such minutiz as appear not material 


are omitted. 
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On the 27th November, 1698, be- 
ing the firft Sunday in Advent, the two 
daughters of Le Brun went in the af- 
ternoon to pay their reſpects: to Ma- 
dame Mazel. She received them with 
her uſual good- humour, but deſired 
they would come ſome other day, when 
they could paſs longer time with her, 
as ſhe was then going to veſpers at 
the con vent of Prementre, rue: Haute- 
feuille — for ſhe was ever remarkably 
punctilious in the exerciſes of religion. 
She left her houſe, attended by Le 
Brun, on whoſe arm ſhe leant, and the 
two footmen followed her. As ſoon 
as ſhe was in the chapel Le Brun quit- 
ted her, and went to hear veſpers him- 
{elf at the Jacobins, rue St. Jacques; 

from thence he went to ſte a game. at 

bowls, where he met a lockſmith, call 
ed Lague, who had married a ſer ant 
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of Madame Mazel's; and they went 
together to a cook's ſhop, where they 
purchaſed ſome proviſions, on which 
they intended to ſup together ; then 
Le Brun went home to his miſtreſs's 
hotel, and from thence to his wife's 
lodging, and, at eight o'clock, he went 
with the coach, and the other foot- 
men, to fetch his lady from the houſe 
of Madame Duvau, according to the 
orders ſhe had given them ; and after 
he had attended her home, he went to 
his appointment with Lague. 

Madame Mazel ſupped, according 
to her uſual cuſtom, with the Abbe 
Poulard, tete-a-tete. The ſervants, 
who waited at table, remarked, that he 
repeated ſeveral times his intention of 
going that night to his lodging in the 
neighbourhood, though he never before 


had mentioned what he intended to do 
of 
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of an evening. At eleven o'clock, 
Madame Mazel went to her chamber; 
and her two women had not quitted 
her, when Le Brun tapped at the back 
door of the room. She aſked who it 
was? and one of the maids anſwered, 
it is Mr. Le Brun. Le Brun, finding 
the door not immediately opened, 
went down, and came round by the 
oreat ſtair-caſe tothe other door. When 
he entered the apartment, Madame 
Mazel ſaid to him, “ Truly, this is 
2 fine hour to come for orders!“ 
meaning that he had ſtaid out later 
than was his cuſtom ; ſhe then told 
him what ſhe would have provided for 
ſupper the next evening, which was 
the night on which ſhe kept open ta- 
ble. The maid, as was her uſual me- 
thod, put the key on the chair ; after 
which they all quitted the room ;..and 
q 63 BE” 7 
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Le Brun, who went laſt, drew the door 
after him and fhut it. As they (the 
three ſervants) were going down toge- 
ther, Le Brun ſtopped the two young 
women, to tell them how kind his 
miſtreſs had been to his daughters, 
when they waited on her m the after- 
noon, and after keeping them 1n con- 
verſation ſome minutes he wiſhed them 
a good night; the whole of his beha- 
viour teſtifying his uſual chearfulneſs 
and ſerenity. 

He then went into the kitchen to 
take the key of the outward door to 
lock it; he took it off the hook, but, 
finding himſelf cold, he laid it down 
on the table, while he warmed himſelf, 
and being fatigued, poſſibly too having 
drank more than he was accuſtomed 
to, he inſenfibly fell aſteep. When 
he awoke he heard the clock ſtrike 
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one; but knew not whether it was one 
o'clock, or the laſt ſtroke of twelve, or 
of any other hour. He ran up to lock 
the outward door (which he was ſur- 
prized to find wide open), and, when 
he had done ſo, took the key with him 
into his room ; a precaution he had 
ſeldom before taken. The next morn- 
ing, being the 28th of November, he 
got up at the uſual hour to buy pro- 
viſions, and went to the butcher's. 
Going thither, he met a bookſeller, a 
man of reputable character, who knew 
him, and with whom he talked ſome 
time, with the utmoſt eaſe and uncon» 
cern, To the butcher he ſaid, that 
the meat muſt be ſent direſtly, be- 
cauſe.it would be wanted for broth for 
his miſtreſs, 

He then went to make ade pur 
chaſes, and met two or three of his 
G 4 acquaintances, 
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acquaintances, who walked with him 
home, and to whom he appeared re- 
markably chearful. As ſoon as they 
left him, he went down to give ſome 
orders in the kitchen, and gave the 
footmen wood for his miſtreſs's apart- 
ment. It was by this time eight 
o'clock, and Madame Mazel uſually 
aroſe at ſeven. The ſervants expreſſed 
to each other their wonder, that ſhe 
had not rung her bell at her accuſtom- 
ed time. Le Brun went out a moment 
to ſee his wife; to whom he gave ſeven 
louis and ſome other money, which he 
bade her lock up. Then, returning 
home, he enquired if Madame was yet 
-up? and being told ſhe was not, he 
expreſſed - ſurprize and uneaſineſs. 
That of the whole family now aroſe to 
fuch a height, that they determined to 
endeavour to- awaken her, and for that 
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purpoſe they went to the door, rapped 
loudly, and called. But all was ſilent. 
They were then perſuaded, that, if ſhe 
were living, ſhe muſt have heard them, 
and their trouble encreaſed. Some 
faid ſhe had fallen into an apoplexy ; 
others, that a bleeding at the noſe, to 
which ſhe was ſubject, had deſtroyed 
her; but Le Brun remarked, that it 
muſt be ſomething worſe, —© Some- 
« thing,” ſaid he, © is wrong; I am 


very uneaſy, becauſe I found the 


« ſtreet-door open laſt night.” _ 
They now determined to ſend for 

her eldeſt ſon, Monſieur de Savonniercs: ; 

who, as ſoon as he came to the houſe, 


ſent for a lockſmith to open the door : 


while this was doing, he ſaid to Le 


Brun, — © What can this mean?“ 


whereupon. ſomebody again obſerved, 


that it muſt be an apoplectic fit, and 


that 
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that it would be neceſſary to have a 


ſurgeon at hand; on which Le Brun 
again ſaid, — © Oh, no! no! It is 
« ſomething yet worſe. I am {ure 
e there has been miſchief, when I re- 


member that the door was wide open 


« laſt night.“ | 

The room being at length opened, 
the people who were aſſembled enter- 
ed: Le Brun went haſtily to his miſ- 
treſs's bed; — ſhe was aſſaſſinated, and 
bathed in blood. He ran to the win- 
dow of the cloſet, which he unbarred, 


then lifting up the ſtrong box, he cried 


“* but there is nothing taken from 


ec hence — what can this mean?” — 


[Monſieur de Savonnieres ſent for the 
Laeutenant Criminal Deffita, the ſame 
-who formed the haſty judgment againſt 
the unhappy d'Anglade. He laid a 
complaint in his own name, and that of 
1 his 
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| his two brothers; and ſurgeons were 
ſent for to examine the body of the 
deceaſed. 

Above fifty ſmall wounds, made 
with a knife, were found on her hands, 
face, ſhoulders, and throat; and theſe 
laſt, having occaſioned a great effuſion 
of blood, had been the occaſion of her 
death; for none of the wounds were of 
themſelves mortal. 

In the bed was found a piece of 
a lace neckcloth, and a towel twiſted 
up in form of a night-cap; which towel 
belonged to the houſe, and was marked 
with an'S, 

The cords of the bells were twiſted 
up above the reach of the hand, and 
tied to the curtain rod. In the aſhes 
was found a knife, ſeven or eight 
inches long, the handle of which had 
been of tortoiſe-ſhell, but was nearly 
burnt, The key of the chamber- door 


Was 
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was not found on the ſeat, where 
the waiting woman affirmed ſhe had 
put it; no door was broke; and the 
two doors, which opened to the back- 
ſtairs, were both ſhut and hooked within- 
ſide. The key of the preſs was found 
under the bolſter, where it was always 
placed: on opening this preſs, the 
purſe, in which Madame Mazel kept 
her card money, was found, containing 
about two hundred and ſeventy-eight 
livres, in gold. The key of the ſtrong 
box was in the ſame place: they tried 


to open the ſtrong box with it, but 


could not, without. the aſſiſtance of a 
lock-ſmith, who was near a quarter of 
an hour before he could accompliſh it: 
in it were found four ſacks, each con- 
taining a thouſand livres; and many 


other bags, containing different ſums; 
one of which was labelled, © This is the 


property 


Vac 
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property of the Abbe Poulard.” Under 


one of the ſacks was an * orange-co- 
Joured and green purſe, lined with 
crimſon ſattin, which was empty, and 


turned inſide out; and a red leather 


writing box, on which lay half a louis, 
and which contained all the jewels of 
Madame Mazel, to the value of fifteen 
thouſand livres. In her pocket were 
eighteen piſtoles, in gold. From all 
which circumſtances, it appeared as if 
thoſe who had committed the cruel 
deed, had done it from ſome other 
motive than merely that of robbery. 
The Lieutenant Criminal queſtioned 
the two women who attended on Ma- 
dame Mazel; who related to him, ſuc- 
cinctly, what had paſſed the night be- 


* This is a ſpecimen, among many others, of 
the trifling and minute deſcription which per- 
vades every French narrative, 


fore: 


N 
* a 
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fore. Le Brun was next called upon; 


who gave, with equal clearneſs, an ac- : 
count of every thing that had happened B 
to himſelf, from the time of his going 5 
out with his miſtreſs to veſpers, to the 6 


moment of his examination. He was 0 
ſearched; and there was found on him 
the key of the hall, where his pantry 
was; and a maſter-key with very large 
wards, which, on trial, was found to 
open the door of Madame Mazel's f 
chamber: upon which the Lieutenant a 
criminal ordered him into cuſtody. — ? 
On putting on the napkin, it was found 
too little for his head: they examined 
his hands, but there were no ſigns of 
blood upon them, or his cloaths; nor 
was there, on any part of his perſon, any 
marks of that reſiſtance, which it was 
very evident the unfortunate victim 
had made againſt the ruffian who had x 
1 killed 5 
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killed her ; ſome of whoſe hair ſhe had 
torn off, and held in her hand. After a 
very ſlight ſearch in his pantry, nothing 
was found that indicated his guilt ; not- 
withſtanding which, he was ſent to pri- 
ſon, and his wife at the ſame time order- 
ed into cuſtody. The magiſtrate then 
retired, having put his ſeal on the doors, 
and left his officers in the houſe. 

The next day the Lieutenant 
returned again to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, to examine the cook, the 
twq footmen, and the coachman ; bur, 
though he employed ten hours in theſe 
interrogations, he omitted to examine 
an old woman“ who lay in the kitchen. 
There was found at the bottom of the 
back ſtairs, a new rope, tied to an iron 


* And who is not mentioned before among 


the inhabitants of the houſe. 


; | hook, 
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hook, and knotted as if it was deſigned B 
for a ladder. Le Brun was again exa- 1 
mined in priſon, and neither on his per- 1 
ſon, or in his anſwers, was there found 7 
the leaſt cauſe to believe him the guilty m 
perſon. His pantry was again ſearch· 0 
ed: they found only a baſket, contain- f 
ing ſome old iron; among which was 10 
a hook, and a file; a towel belonging q 
to the houſe, marked 8, and ſome cords. ci 
— They then examined the lodging th 
of his wife, where nothing was found w. 
that tended to criminate him ; however, CC 
they ſeized on his linen, to compare | 


Wi 
it with a ſhirt, which was found ſtained th 
with blood in the garret, hid under fir 
ſome ſtraw (and which. evidently be- pe 
longed to the aſſaſſin) and with the ſp 
lace neckcloth before mentioned. th 


The two women declared, that this an 
neckeloth never had belonged to Le tic 
Br un; 


BY 
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Brun, but aid, they remembered hav- 
ing waſhed it for a ſervant called Berry 
who had been diſmiſſed from the ſer- 
vice of Madame Mazel about four 
months before, becauſe he was detect- 
ed in robbing her. No ſimilitude was 
found between the ſhirt and thoſe be- 
longing to Le Brun; nor in any en- 
quiry that was made, did the ſlighteſt 
circumſtance ariſe, that tended to fix 
the charge on him. The poor man 
was, however, in the mean time, cloſely 
confined, and not ſuffered to ſee his 
wife, his children, or his friends ; while 
the Abbe Poulard, who during his 
firſt examination had fainted, and ap- 
peared under the utmoſt agitation of 
ſpirit, went to every place, exclaiming, 
that Le Brun only could be guilty: 
and he made the fame declara- 
tion before the judges, though he 
Vor, III. H brought. 
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4 Brun; 
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Brun, but ſaid, they remembered hav- 
ing waſhed it for a ſervant called Berry 
who had been diſmiſſed from the ſer- 
vice of Madame Mazel about four 
months before, becauſe he was detect- 
ed in robbing her. No ſimilitude was 
found between the ſhirt and thoſe be- 
longing to Le Brun; nor in any en- 
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Vor. III. H brought 
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1 
brought no proof of it. In default, 
however, of Proof, he invented à ſtory, 
which he thought would prejudice the 
public againſt the unhappy Le Brun: 

| he ſaid, that © Madame Mazel had, 
in her youth, a connection with a no- 
bleman of high rank, by whom ſhe 
had a ſon ; which ſon was that very 
Berry, who had been fome months 
before diſcharged for theft : that Ma- 
dame Mazel had been entruſted, by her 
paramour, with a very large ſum of 
money, for the uſe of this ſon; which ſe- 
ret was known only to Le Brun; who, 
in hopes of engaging him to marry one 
of his daughters, had communicated 
the myſtery of his birth, and of this 
depoſit of money, to Berry; and Berry, 
thereupon, with* the concurrence and 
 afliſtance of. Le Brun, had gone to 


his G Madame Mazel, to beſeech 
aàè reſtitu- 


„reed is 7.5 
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a reſtitution, or a proviſion ; but that 
the inhuman mother, inſtead of grant- 
ing his requeſt, had ſeized, and at- 
tempted t to ſtrangle him; which obliged 
him, in his own defence, to give her 
the blows which occaſioned her death, - 
—Though this account, which 75 
Abbẽ pretended to have had from Le 
Brun, directly charged Berry with the 
murder; and though the neckcloth 
was found, which was known to be his, 
no enquiry was made after him, and 
the proſecution was ſtill continued 
againſt ] Le Brun. The ſtory of the 
relationſhip between the deceaſed and 
Berry, was clearly falſe; as his parents 
were known to be both living at 
Bourges: and, on Le Brun's being 
interrogated, as to the truth of this 
ſtory, he was ſo far from throwing on 
the memory of his deceaſed mitten 
Ff2 — any 
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any part of the infamy imputed to her, 
that he ſpoke of her with the greateſt 
reſpect; particularly, when he was queſ- 
tioned on the communication between 
her apartment and that of the Abbe 
Poulard, he anſwered, that he ſhould 
not anſwer queſtions which had nothing 
to do with the ſubject of his examina- 
tion; and that he would ſay nothing that 
might give a pretence for ſcandal. 

On the fourteenth of January, Mon- 
ſieur de Savonnieres preſented a re- 
queſt to the Lieutenant Criminal, in 
his own name, and that of his two bro- 
chers, demanding that Le Brun ſhould 
be declared duly convicted of having 
aſſaſſinated Madame Mazel, and of 
having robbed her of a quantity of 
gold ebin that was in her ſtrong box: 
aul that he ſhould, at the ſame time, 
be deprived of, and declared unworthy 
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of the legacy lefe him by the deceaſed. 
However ſtrange and incredible it 
may ſeem, it appears very certain, that 
this legacy was the real ſource of all 
the enmity of the Meſſrs. de Sayon- 
nieres againſt the unfortunate Le Brun: 
and, to deprive him and his children of 
it, they proſecuted him even to death; 
while thoſe, whom there was every rea- 
ſon to believe the real perpetrators ofthe 
crime, were not even enquired after. 
When the trial came on, the princi- 
pal arguments uſed by the counſel 
againſt Le Brun, were theſe *:—Thar, 
as none of the doors were broken open, 
the perſon who obtained acceſs to the 
apartment of Madame Mazel muſt 
be a ſervant in the houſe; and that 
ſervant could be only Le Brun, who 


_ * Pleadings againſt Le Brun. 
4 H 3 an 
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Ry poſſeſſed : a key that opened the 
doors: that nobody, but a perſon well 
acquainted with the uſages of Madame 


Mazel, could know where to find, 


under the bolſter, the key of the preſs, 
in which was ſhut the key of the ſtrong 


box, ſo as to be able to take it out 


and replace it. Such knowledge could 


be acquired only by long obſervation 


of the cuſtoms of a family; and could 
be certainly known to nobody ſo well 
as to. Le Brun. He only could have 


tied up the bell-ropes ; becauſe nobody 


elſe could procure admittance to the 
room, while Madame Mazel was ab- 
ſent, but Le Brun, by means of his 
maſter-key. To add to the ſtrength 
of this remark, it was added, that once 
before, when Madame Mazel com- 
plained · that her bell-cords were tied 
up ſo high that ſhe could not reach 
them; 


ee aca. 
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them; Le Brun anſwered, that he had 
tied them up, becauſe they were in his 
way when he made the bed, and that he 
afterwards forgot them : from whence 
it was inferred, that what he had 
done once, he might have repeated. 
The Counſel urged, that it was impoſ- 
ſible to believe, that, in the ſhort in- 
terval during which Le Brun declared 
he had been aſleep in the kitchen, a 
ſtranger ſhould be able to find his way 
into the houſe, open rhe doors, and, 
though Madame Mazel was but juſt 
in bed, and probably not aſleep, ſhould 
aſſaſſinate her, notwithſtanding the re- 
ſiſtence ſhe evidently made; force her 
ſtrong box, which was ſo difficult to 
unlock ; paſs afterwards cloſe to the 
door of the room where the two wo- 
men lay, who were but Juſt g gone to 


2 bed; 
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bed; and eſcape by the ſtreet-door, 
before Le Brun awoke; that a 


ſtranger ſhould do it was impoſſible; 
but nothing was eaſier to Le Brun, 
Alone in the houſe, after every one elſe 
was retired ; maſter of a key which 


procured him admittance, and of the 


light which was neceffary for his pur- 
poſe; every thing conſpired, they de- 
clared, to fix the guilt on him only. 

_ * Monſieur d'Aucour, who was em- 


ployed in favour of Le Brun, made an 


excellent, though fruitleſs defence, — 
He began with ſhewing, how improba- 
ble it was, that a man of ſo ations 
a character as Le Brun univerſally 
bore; a man who had brought up a 
large family in honeſt and ſober prin- 
ciples; whoſe conduct, as a huſband 


. Pleadings on behalf of Le Brun. 
and 
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and a father, was unimpeached ; and 
who had faithfully ſerved his miſtreſs 
nine - and- twenty years; ſhould now, 
without motive, without provocation, 
become the murderer of her, to whom 
he had fo long ſhewn the ſincereſt 
attachment and reſpect : theſe circum- 
ſtances made the fact extremely impro- 
bable. The next point was to ſhew, 
that it was impoſſible Le Brun could 
be guilty of it. The report of thoſe 
who inſpected the body of the deceaſ- 
ed, ſaid, that ſhe had received above 
fifty wounds, and had evidently made 
great reſiſtance; in conſequence of 
which, the aſſaſſin muſt have borne 
on his perſon many marks of that re- 
ſiſtance. Le Brun had none; not even 
the ſmalleſt ſcratch on his hands, or 
fpot of blood on his cloaths: — the 
towel, twiſted up like a cap, was ſo 
; 8 STD much 
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much leſs than his head, that he could 
not put it on: the knife was not his; 
had never been ſeen in his poſſeſſion: 
—the neckcloth was known to belong 
to another perſon :—the ſhirt was not 
like any he poſſeſſed; it was unlike, 
not only in quality, but in ſize; 
and was made for a little man, whereas 
Le Brun was very tall and robuſt.— 
Theſe facts, ſaid M. d' Aucour, are 
ſo evident, that the accuſers of my 
client cannot deny them: forced, there- 
fore, to acknowledge that he cannot 
have been the actual perpetrator of 
the crime, they have recourſe to ano- 
ther charge; and accuſe him of be- 
ing an accomplice. But this charge, 
continued M. d' Aucour, is even 
more abſurd than the other. If any 
vnaccountable frenzy could have in- 

f ſtigated Le Brun to ſuch a deed, he 
would 
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would not have truſted the execution 
of it to another hand : if he had been 
prompted by avarice, he would, as he 
had time enough, have ſecured thelarge 
ſum, in money and jewels, which were 
left behind, and not have contented 
himſelf with a ſmall part only of what 
he had riſqued ſo much to obtain. He 
would certainly have eſcaped before 
the next morning, inſtead of going, as 
he did, unconcernedly about his uſual 
buſineſs. —But if any domeſtic let in 
the ruffian, why muſt it be Le Brun? 
Why not one of the other footmen, 
or maids? Why not the coachman, 
in whoſe care the court-yard was left ? 
Why not the cook, who had alſo a 
maſter-key to the outward door, and in 
whoſe room was a low window, com- 
municating with the ſtreet, through 


which ſhe might give the maſter-key 
out? 
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out? Finally, Why might it not be 


the Abbe Poulard, whoſe character 
was ſuch as made him be ſuppoſed a 
much more likely man than Le 
Brun to commit an infamous crime. — 
But why muſt it be concluded, that 
the aſſaſſin was let in at all? Of a 


houſe open at all times to gameſters of 


both ſexes, and to crowds of ſervants 
who attended them, it is not difficult 
to know the entrance, and the paſſages. 
Might not the wretch, who meditated 
murder ' and robbery, conceal him- 
ſelf in the houſe during the day, when 
all the doors were open to all comers ? 
M ight he not have remained there 


one night, or even more, hid among 


the ſtraw, coals, and wood, in the gar- 
ret) which was rarely frequented ? 


Might he not even have come in by | 


means of the trap-door, which opened 


in 
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in the roof, and which was never ſhut ? 
And was there not ſufficient temptation 
to villainy, in a houſe which was known 
to have a hoard of gold never leſs than 
two thouſand piſtoles, beſides other mo- 
nies; and which was ſo eaſy of acceſs? — 
There being, therefore, every reaſon 
to believe the crime was not committed 
by the intervention of a ſervant ; or, if 
of a ſervant, not of Le Brun; M. 
d Aucour demanded, on behalf of his 
client, that he might be declared in- 
nocent, and ſet at liberty. 

But, notwithſtanding this able de- 
fence, and that his adverſaries could 
bring no one proof againſt him, no 
one preſumptive evidence, the fatal 
key in his poſſeſſion, which opened all 
the doors, determined the judges to 
condemn bim. A yet more powerful 
| motive, 
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Might he not even have come in by 
means of the trap-door, which opened 
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in the roof, and which was never ſhut ? 
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motive, perhaps, was, the with of the 
Meſſieurs de Savonnieres to have him 
condemned! They therefore proceeded, 
on the eighteenth of January, to judg- 
ment. Eleven judges were afſembled: 

of whom two declared, they required 
farther information before they decided; 

two voted that he might be put to the 
queſtion®; ſix condemned him to death, 

and that in the moſt cruel manner 
that could be deviſed. 

Poor Le Brun was extremely bo- 
loved; and the murmurs and com- 
plaints of the people, who all believed 
him innacent, reached the ears of the 
judges. They ſaid, in their defence, 
that as they knew their deciſion would 
not. be final, but would be appealed 
againſt, and carried to another court, 
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* By torture. | 15 


they 
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they determined to make it as ſevere 
as poſſible, in hopes, of frightening 
the priſoner into a confeſſion. of the 
actual perpetrator of the crime, and all 
its circumſtances. Thus, inſtead of 
juſtice, theſe men had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem.— Le Brun appealed*; and M. 
d' Aucour, on the ſecond hearing, un- 
dertook his defence anew. | 
He again urged all that he had be- 
ſore ſet forth, on behalf of his op- 
preſſed client; and ſet all the improba- 
bilities, he had before remarked, in a 
yet ſtronger light. He repreſented, 
that no one circumſtance could be 
alledged againſt him, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a key which, turned half 
round the lock of the apartment 
* But'to what court, Monſieur Richer forgets 


to tell us,—The court of the Chatelet was that 
wherein Le Brun was firſt condemned, 


where 
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where Madame Mazel lay : and on 
ſuch | flight preſumption they con- 
demned to die, by the moſt cruel tor- 
ments, 2 man who, for five-and-forty 
years (of which twenty-nine had been 
paſſed in the ſame ſervice), had never 
been accuſed of the leaſt offence againſt 
God or man! The fatal key, which 
is thus to bring him to the ſcaffold, 
not only was not furreptitiouſly obtain- 
ed, but had undergone no alteration to 
enableittoturn thelock entirely ; apre- 
caution Le Brun muſt have taken, had 
he meant to have uſed it to enter his 
miſtreſs's room, after ſhe was in bed; 
for then the door was double locked, 
and this key, which would only turn once, 
vas conſequently unfit for the purpoſe. 
It was objected, by the accuſers of Le 
Brun, that he he ought not to have 
kept this key; for that Madame 
7 Mazel, 
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Mazel, after being robbed by Berry, 
had taken away the maſter-keys from 
all her ſervants who poſſeſſed them. 
It is true, continues M. d' Aucour, ſhe 
did, in a fit of vexation, very natural, 
yet not very reaſonable, take away 
from the cook, and from Le Brun, 
their maſter- keys. But ſhe ſoon after 
gave back to the cook that which ſhe 
had taken from her; and, as ſne had given 
that which Le Brun uſed to carry to 
the Abbe Poulard, ſhe ſuffered him 
(Le Brun) ts uſe that he had by him, 
and which had been given him many 
years before, by a ſervant who married. 
out of the family ; and Le Brun always 
did uſe it, not only with the knowledge 
of all the other domeſtics, but of his 
miſtreſs herſelf; indeed it was. abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for him, as he bought 
all the proviſions for the family, and 
. III. I was 
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was obliged to be at market in a morn. 
ing long before the reſt of the family 
were ſtirring. 

Beſides, had Le Brun lent the key 
to the aſſaſſin, he would not have taken 
it back. He would have ſuffered him 
to have kept it, or have thrown it 
away, under pretence that he had him- 
ſelf loſt it. It is inconceivable that 
he would retain what would be brought 
in evidence againſt him. 

But why, purſued M. d' Aucour, 1s 


not enquiry made after Berry? Berry, 
who before robbed Madame Mazel, and 


was diſmiſſed in diſgrace; who was 
known to be an infamous wretch, ca- 
pable of any miſchief — to whom 
the neckcloth was known to belong; 
who had often applied to be admitted 
to his place again, but had been re- 


fuſed; who was ſeen at Paris about 
| | the 
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the time the event happened; and had 
been ſeen ſince with money, which 
could not have been honeſtly obtained? 


Why is no notice taken of the Abbe. 
p Poulard, , an equivocal : character at: 

a beſt ; a prieſt, who, after being in two 
\ 


orders, actually belongs to none? — 
who had acceſs at all hours to the 
houſe of Madame Mazel, and who was 
ſeen to go in at midnight, the evening 
the murder was cornmitted; and who 
nad an intereſt in the death of his be- 
nefactreſs, who was an obſtacle to the 
marriage of his ſiſter with her ſecond 
ſon? Why does the wife of the eldeſt 
ſon, whoſe inveterate hatred and fre- 
quent denunciations. of vengeance a- 
gainſt her - mother-in-law. were well, 
known—why is ſhe. not ſuſpected of 
re- having hired an aſſaſſin, to put an end 
out to a life ſo. obnoxious. to her? Any 
the "Ez one 
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one of theſe perſons, M. d'Aucour af- 


firmed, were much more likely to be 


the perpetrators of the homicide than 
Le Brun, whoſe intereſt it was that his 
miſtreſs ſhould live, not only becauſe 
he enjoyed an excellent place, but be- 
cauſe if ſhe did alter her will, as ſhe 
ſometimes ſaid ſhe ſhould, he had no 
reaſon to believe ſhe would leſſen his 
legacy, but rather to hope ſhe would 
encreaſe it; as ſhe was continually be- 
ſtowing additional favours on him and 
his family, and, as ſhe advanced in 
years, felt herſelf more and more at- 
tached to an old ſervant, careful of 
her intereſt, and whoſe ſervices ſhe 
found every day more neceſſary, in her 
domeſtic arrrangement. 

When all theſe reaſons were added 
to the univerſal good character of the 
accuſed,. the concern expreſſed by all 
1 ranks 


. . 
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ranks of people for him (for all be- 
lieved him innocent), and the total 


want of proof againſt him, M. d' Au- 


cour pleaded, that, ſo far from the ſen- 
tence being confirmed, it undoubtedly 
ought to be annulled. He again, be- 
fore he concluded, pointed out to the 
court the extraordinary conduct of the 
Abbe Poulard, who, with an officiouſ- 
neſs very unjuſtifiable, had laboured, by 
falſities, and injurious allegations, to 
throw the guilt on the unfortunate pri- 
ſoner. — But the Abbe Poulard was 
not a ſecond time queſtioned, till it 


was too late. 


The counſel on the other ſide 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs on the circum- 
ſtance of the key; on what Le Brun 
ſaid, when queſtioned by M. de Savon- 


nieres, © This is not apoplexy, but 


© ſomething worſe; and on the ſeven 
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louis given to his wife to lock up, which 
they pretended to believe was part of 
the money taken from Madame Ma- 
zel. 

On the twenty-ſecond of February, 
ſentence was again to be paſſed by 
twenty-two judges. Two only of the 


number demanded farther enquiry.; 


the other twenty decided for the queſ- 
tion ordinary and extraordinary. 

The unhappy man was put to this 
dreadful trial, and, amid the moſt cruel 
rortures, perſiſted in declaring his in- 
nocence. 

As he continued ſteadfaſtly to deny 
the fact, a new ſentence became neceſ- 
fary. On the 27th, the ſame num- 
ber of judges being again afſembled, 
two voted that he ſhould be ſent to 
the gallies for life; all the reſt voted 
for a farther * of twelve months 


againſt 


IC 
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againſt Le Brun and his wife, during 
which he was to remain in priſon, and 
his wife to be at liberty. A right was 
retained to ſentence his loſs of the le- 
gacy, or afterwards to decide upon it 
as occaſion might require. 

In conſequence of this laſt judgment, 
Le Brun, who had till now been kept 
in a dungeon, without being ſuffered 
to ſpeak to or ſee any human being, 
but the jailer, was allowed to have his 
wife, his children, and his friends ad- 
mitted. But this alleviation of his 
miſery came too late. The violence 
of the torments he had undergone was 
ſuch, that he was reduced to extremity, 
though a very athletic and healthy man 
of forty- five, and his wretched wife had 
only time to procure him the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments. As he received 
them, he again moſt ſolemnly proteſted 
his innocence, and expired, amidſt the 
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120 JAMES LE BRUN, 
deſpair of his wife and children, and 
the regret of all who had ever known 
him. Such was the grief univerſally 
expreſſed by all ranks of people, and 
ſuch the concourſe who attended his 
corpſe to the grave, that it ſeemed to 
become a public cauſe, even before the 
real culprit was diſcovered. What 
then muſt have been the feelings of 
his proſecutors and his judges (if in- 
deed they had any feeling) when the 
monſter, who had really committed the 
crime, for which this innocent worthy 
man ſuffered, was dragged forth! 
Information was (by what means 1s 
not ſaid) given to the Lieutenant of the 
Marechauſſẽe of Sens, that a man 


named Gerlat, otherwiſe Berry *, had 
eſtabliſhed 


* Berry was the name of the province he 
came. from :—the French footmen, like the 


French ſoldiers, aſſume a name; ſometimes of 
the 
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JAMES LE BRUN, 121 
eſtabliſhed himſelf there as a dealer in 
horſes, and without any viſible means 
by which he could acquire money to 
ſupport ſuch a traffic. 

In conſequence of which, in March 
1690, he was arreſted. He offered 
the men, who were ſent to take him, a 
purſe full of louis d'ors to let him eſcape 
—and upon him was found a watch, 
which was known immediately to have 
belonged to Madame Mazel. | 

A proceſs was inſtantly ſet on foot, 
againſt him, and witneſſes examined. 
Some ſwore they had ſeen him at Paris 
at the time of the aſſaſſination; which 
he abſolutely denied. A woman ſwore 
ſne ſaw him come out of the houſe 
after midnight, on the night it was 


the province to which they belong, as Picardy 
Champagne ; at other times, of mere fancy, as 
La Pierre, La Tour, La Fleur, &c. $ 


committed: 
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eſtabliſned himſelf there as a dealer in 
horſes, and without any viſible means 
by which he could acquire money to 
ſupport ſuch a traffic. 

In conſequence of which, in March 
1690, he was arreſted. He offered 
the men, who were ſent to take him, a 
purſe full of louis d'ors to let him eſcape 
—and upon him was found a watch, 
which was known immediately to have 
belonged to Madame Mazel. | 
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Some ſwore they had ſeen him at Paris 
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he abſolutely denied. A woman ſwore 
ſhe ſaw him come out of the houſe 
after midnight, on the night it was 
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"comraitted: a barber depoſed, that he 
had ſhaved him the next day, and, 
having obſerved ſcratches and wounds 
on his hands, Berry had told him, that 
they were made by a-cat, which he had 
attempted to kill. The ſhirt and the 
neckcloth were proved to be his, by 
comparing them with what he had 
found upon him. 

The proceſs went on with great ce- 
lerity; and, among other arrets, one 
iſſued, directing the priſoner to be con- 
fronted with the Abbe Poulard — 
which was done; but what paſſed, or 
what afterwards became of the Abbé, 
Monſieur Richer ſays, he was never 
able to learn. Probably he was or- 
dered into perpetual confinement, in 
one of the religious houſes from which 
he had deſerted: certain it is that all 


traces are loſt of this apoſtate prieſt. 
Barry 
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Barry was put to the queſtion ; when 
he ſaid, that, by orders of Madame 
de Savonnieres, wife to the eldeſt ſon of 
Madame Mazel, Le Brun 'and himſelf 
had deſtroyed her, by agreement with 
each other. He hoped by this falſehood 
to aſſociate Madame de Savonnieres in 
his guilt, and by that means gain time; 
but when he found this falſehood uſe- 
leſs, he confeſſed, that he concealed 
himſelf in the garret of the houſe (hav- 
ing found all the doors open) from the 
Friday to the Sunday, feeding on bread 
and apples, he had put into his pocket: 
—that at eleven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, knowing it was the hour 
Madame Mazel went to maſs, he 
went down into her chamber, which 
he found open: that he tried to hide 
himſelf under the bed; but could not 


get under with his coat on, which 
obliged 
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obliged him to aſcend again to the gar. 
ret, where he left his coat and waiſtcoat, 
and came back in his ſhirt only, when 
he crept under the bed, where he lay 
ſome time: that after dinner, Ma- 
dame Mazel being gone to veſpers, he 
got up from under the bed, warmed 
himſelf at the fire, and, finding his hat 
troubleſome, made himſelf a night- cap 
of a towel he found behind the glaſs; 
that he tied up the bell-cords, and ſtaid 
at the fire till he heard the coach enter 
the court-yard; then getting again 
under the bed, remained there till Ma- 
dame Mazel had been in bed near an 
hour; then he ſhewed himſelf, and 
aſked her for her money, when on her 
ſcreaming out, he told her, if ſhe 
cried out he would kill her; and upon 
her ſtill continuing to do ſo, and to 
attempt ringing the bells, he ſtruck 
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ker with a knife; that ſhe tried to de- 
fend herſelf for ſome little time, but 
her ſtrength failing, he continued to 
ſtrike her till ſhe died: that he then 
lighted a candle, and took from the 
bolſter the key of the preſs, from 
whence he took that of the ſtrong box, 
which he opened, without any dif- 
ficulty, and took all the gold there was, 
which amounted to about fix thouſand 
livres, which he put into a canvas bag 
that he found in the box :—that he 
placed the key where it was before, and, 
it being then moon-light, he took his 
hat, and leaving the towel and his 
neckcloth he knew not where, he aſ- 
cended to the garret, where he took off 
his ſhirt, and putting on his coat and 


waiſtcoat, went down to the ſtreet- 
door, but that he drew the door of 
| Madame 
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Madame Mazel's room after him 
with the key, as gently as he could, 
and, when he got into the ſtreet, by be- 
ing ſo lucky as to find the ſtreet-door 


unlocked, he threw the key. 


of the. 


chamber away: — that he had taken a. 
rope-ladder with him, by which he 
meant to have eſcaped from the win- 
dows of the firſt ſtory, if he had found, 
the door locked; which ladder he left. 


at the foot of the ſtairs. . 
The confeſſion. of this wretch, 


entire 


ly clears up thoſe circumſtances that 


appeared extraordinary, and 


wholly. 


exculpates the memory of the unfortu- 
nate Le Brun; whoſe wife and chil-. 
dren appear to have received no com- 
penſation for the cruel injury done: 
them, and the entire ruin that over- 
whelmed them. Berry died on the 
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wheel; and the memory of Le Brun 
was declared free from any ſtain :—but 
the evil of having given up an innocent 
man to torture and death, could not be 
repaired. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE CHOISEUL. 


AvcusTvUs de Choiſcul, fourth 
ſon of Ceſar Duc de Choiſeul, became 
by the death of his elder brothers (and 
of a ſon which one of them had left) 
Duc de Choiſeul. He married Lou- 
iſa Gabrielle de la Baume le Blanc 
de la Vallicre, whoſe elder brother, 
Charles Francis, was Duc de la Val- 
here; the youngeſt, Maximilian Henry, 
Chevalier de la Valliere; and her ſiſter, 
Maria Jolanda de la Valliere, who was 
firſt married to the Marquis de Broſſay, 
and afterwards to the Count of Tour- 
non. The celebrated Madame de la 
Vallicre, miſtreſs of Louis the four- 
teenth, was the aunt of this family; and 

conſequently 
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conſequently they were couſins to the 
natural daughter of that monarch, Ma- 
ria Anne de Bourbon, Princeſs of Conti. 

The Duke and Dutcheſs of Choiſeul, 
though not divorced, lived in ſeparate 
houſes, and very ſeldom ſaw each other. 
When France was treating of peace 
with the Duke of Savoy, the Duke de 
Choiſeul was ſent to Savoy as one of 
the hoſtages for its ratification ; his 
Journey thither took place in Septem- 
ber 1696, and he returned to Paris in 
January 1697. 

The iſſue of his firſt marriage were 
ſuppoſed to be, adaughter, born in168 3 
(whoſe education was entruſted to her 
aunt, the Abbeſs de Sauvoir); a ſon, 
born in 1688, who died at two years. 
old ; and a ſecond daughter, born in 
1692, who was alſo put under the care 
of her aunt the abbeſs. 

Vor. III. K The 
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The Dutcheſs de Choiſeul died of a 
rapid decline, in 1698, at the age of 
. thirty-three ; che Duke married a ſe- 
cond wife, by whom he had no chil- 
_ dren; and died in 1704, at the age of 
ſixty- eight. 

He appears to have been a negli- 
gent and improvident father, having 
taken very little notice of his children 
while he lived, and diſſipated great 
Part of the property they ought to 
have poſſeſſed at his death,—When 
that event happened, his family and 
that of his firſt wife met, to conſider 
of the affairs of the two young ladies 
his daughters, as two only were then 
believed to exiſt. Their eſtates and 
perſons were put under the guardian- 


ſhip of their maternal uncle, the Duke 


de la Valliere; and in every pro- 
*ceeding which the entangled ſtate of 
3 "heir 
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their father's affairs made neceſſary, no 
mention was made of more than two 
daughters. To them alfo was be- 
queathed a part of the fortune of their 
grandmother, the Marchioneſs de la 
Valliere, without any notice being 
taken of a-third ſiſter. 

In 1708, the eldeſt of the:Demoi- 
gelles de Choiſeul became of age; and 
in the acts paſſed on that occaſion 
there was mention of only one ſiſter: 
two years after which ſhe fell into a 
decline, and died, leaving a will, in 
which ſhe named her ſiſter, Maria- 
Louiſa-Thereſa de Choiſeul, her ſole 
legatee; who conſequently: became, as 
"was then imagined, ſole heireſs to the 
thouſe of De Choiſeul. The King, 
who at the entreaty of his daughter, 
the Princeſs .gf Conti, tad granted a 
penſion to the. two young ladies jointly, 
K 2 to 
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penſion to the: two young ladies jointly, 
K 2 to 
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to-make them ſome amends for the dil. 
ſipation of their father, now gave the 
whole to the ſurvivor; and in the 
| courſe of a few years ſhe received pay- 
ment of many legacies, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſeveral inheritances, as only 


daughter of the Duke de Choiſeul; 


theſe her guardians poſſeſſed in her. 


behalf till ſhe came of age, which hap- 
pened in 1720; in the courſe of which 
year ſhe alſo grew conſumptive, and 
died : the Duke de la Valliere, and 
the Chevalier de la Valliére, her uncles, 
were her heirs; they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of her eſtates and properties, of 
which they retained the poſſeſſion till 
1723. bare 
Then it was that the lieutenant cri- 
minal received a complaint from a 
young perſon, calling herſelf De Choi- 


ſeul, who faid that ſhe was the daughter 
and 


e 
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and now ſole heireſs of Auguſtus Duke 
de Choiſeul, ard Louiſa Gabriella de 
la Beaume le Blanc de la Valliere, his 
wife. This young lady had ' been 
brought up by the Marchioneſs 
d'Hautefort, and had been always 
known by the name of Mademoiſelle 
de St. Cyr, from one of the eſtates 


belonging to Madame d'Hautefort. 
In this complaint ſhe ſer forth, that ſhe 
was the daughter of the Dutcheſs of Choi- 
ſeul, born the 8th October 1697 that 
the Duke her father knew of the preg- 
nancy and delivery of the Dutcheſs; and 
that, at the requeſt of both her parents, 
Madame de Hautefort had received her 
into her care; to which the Dutcheſs 
de Choiſeul had, on her death-bed, 
again moſt earneſtly recommended her, 
ſeeing, too evidently, that the Duke to- 
. tally neglected his children, and fear- 
K 3 1 
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ing for the fate of her youngeſt dauph-- 
ter, then in her earlieſt infancy; that 
ſhe had always been acknowledged and 
openly. treated as their daughter by 
both her parents: —ſtre therefore de- 
manded · to be reſtored to her riglits, as 
keireſs tothe Duke de Choiſeul.— On 
this plea ſhe was allowed to commence 


a ſuit; and: witneſſes being heard, there 


appeared” ſufficient: reaſon to believe 
chat the plaintiff was really born of the 


Dutcheſs de Choiſeul. To inftitute: 


Bowever # regular ſuit two-things were 


neceſſary an extract of the regiſter of 


baptiſm, and an adverſe party. 

The flrſt of theſe was found by means 
of cauſing herſelf to be baptiſed by the 
name of Avguſtina-Frances de Choi- 
feul ;- and, as the Duke her father had: 
Been remarkably neglectful in regard: 
t the baptifn of his other daughters 


(Who 
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{who were not baptiſed till one was 
eleven, and the other O years olf) it 
was not improbable that the ſame in- 
attention had prevailed in regard to his 
youngeſt daughter. 
After ſome meaſures had been taken, 
peculiar to the French law, Made- 
moiſelle de Choiſeul (as ſhe- was now 
called) fummonet the Duke de la 
Vallicre to give her an inventory of the 
fortune and effects of Madame de la 
Vallicre, her maternal grandmother, 
and to make zeftitution- of tlie effects 
they poſſeſſed as heirs to hev * 
the Dutcheſs de Choiſeul. 

The Duke de la Valliere, in his de- 
fence, ſaw, that whe perſon calling her- 
elf Auguſtina - Frances de Choifeut 
muſt eſtubliſn by authentic proofs her 
claim to that name, and to her title ot 


Eeireſs of the Duke de Choiſeu. 
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As the Duke de la Vallicre could be 


ſued only as a peer of France, the 


cauſe was to be heard before the cham- 
ber of peers. _ 

Before that tribunal then was brought 
the cauſe; when counſel on behalf of 
Mademoiſelle de Choiſeul pleaded *, 
„ That the Duke de la Valliere had 
ce been a witneſs to the birth of their 
ce client; that he had promiſed his 
ce ſiſter, the Dutchefs de Choiſeul, to 
ce take care of her infant through every 
« circumſtance of her life: but when 
ce he found that, by ſuppreſſing what 
« he knew of her birth, he ſhould di- 
« vide conſiderable property as heir to 
te that ſiſter, he ſcrupled not to vio- 


A 


late every promiſe he had given her, 


* not only on the birth of her child, 


' * Pleadings on behalf of Auguſtina- Frances, 
calling herſelf de Choiſeul. 


« but 
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<< but again when ſhe was dying; and 
« now, when her daughter claimed her 


« own property, deſired to have au- 


« thentic proof of what he knew better 
* than any one—proofs, which it was 
« the more difficult for her to bring, 
« as all the family papers were in the 
« hands of the very perſon who de- 
* manded them, and whoſe intereſt it 
« was to conceal every memorial of 
te the conteſted fa&t.”—It, ſaid they, 
the Duke de la Valliere has done this, 
he is certainly liable to the proſecution 
of Mademoiſelle de Choiſeul ; if he 
has not done it, ſhe is guilty of a falſe 
and injurious accuſation, and muſt 


fubmit to the puniſhment that follows 


fuch an offence. | 
The Duke de la Valliere, in his de- 
fence, ſaid ®, «© That he was not guilty 


2. | 1 
Defence of the Duke de la Valliere. 
« of 
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of ſuppreſſing the olaim of his op- 
& ponent:;—for how could he ſuppreſs 
* what never exiſted ? In all the pa- 
pers relative to tranſactions in the 
« family, before the death of the Duke 
* de Choiſeul, who ſurvived his wife 
cc ſeven years, there was no mention 
© of a third daughter; and what proofs 
« of' another: nature could he have 
ec conceated, when none were ever pre- 
« tended to have been known ?— nei- 
2 ther baptiſmal regiſter, or any other 
& evidence of her ever having been 


< acknowledged the daughter of the 


* Duke and Dutcheſs de Choiſeul.“ 
* But,” eontinued⸗ the counſel: for the 
Duke de la Vallige,. * who will ſay 
© that the Duke ſuppreſſed the claims 
* of a daughter, who was never owned: 
by her father? While e lived, the 
* Puke de la Vallicre had nothing to 
* do» 
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& do with the fortune of the Choifent: 
« farmily; and when he died, how is it 
e poſſible that the Duke de la Valhiere 
« could foreſte that the two daughters 
« he left would: both die unmarried, 
* one at the age of twenty: ſeven, and 
* the other at twenty-eight? Unleſs 
t he had foreſeen that by theſe impro- 
& bable events he ſffould poſſeſs his 
* niece's property, it couldi not be 
* worth his while, by unjuftifiable and. 
* diſhonourable means, to throw into 
* obſcurity the birth. of a third daugh- 
* ter of his ſiſter- The Marchioneſs 
de Hautefort: pretended,. that the- 
* Dutcheſs: de Choifeul, when in her 
4 laſt ſicknefs, . conjured her by ther 
* long friendſhip to take care of her 
© infant daughter, hom hep death 
* would leave to the mercy. of a-fa- 
ther who-ſhewed the moſt cruel in- 
* differenes 
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difference to all his children. If this 
was the caſe, why did the Marchio- 


neſs de Hautefort give her another 


name? Why did ſhe ſuffer ſo many 
acts to be paſſed in which the name 
of her ward was entirely omitted ? 
Why did ſhe not preſent her to her 
grandmother, her relations, her fa- 
ther ? Why not baptiſe her as a 
daughter of the Duke de Choiſeul ? 
Why not appeal to public juſtice to 
aſcertain her birth, if there appeared 
any backwardneſs in her family to 
acknowledge her, or if any circum- 
ſtances attended it which might 
make her legitimacy liable to be 


« diſputed ?”—Theſe ſeem to be the 


ſtrongeſt points urged in defence of 
the Duke de la Vallicre.—— The facts 
aſſerted on behalf of Mademoiſelle de 
Choiſeul, and of which facts fhe de- 


ſired 
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fired leave to bring proof, were the 
following“, «© That the Dutcheſs de 
« Choiſeul,whoſe pregnancy was known 
« to all her huſband's family and her 
« own, was, on the 8th of October 
« 1697, delivered of a daughter, in a 
« houſe belonging to her and the Duke, 
© rue de Verneuil, fauxbourg St. 
« Germain, and while ſhe lay-in re- 
« ceived the complimentary viſits of 
« all the family ;—that as ſoon as the 
« infant was born, the accoucheur, 
« apprehending it was likely to die, 
« had ſprinkled it, in the uſual form 
« appointed in ſuch caſes; that ſoon 
« afterwards Madame de Choiſeul fell 
tc into a declining ſtate of health, and 
« feeling herſelf in danger, recom- 


« mended her third daughter moſt 


® Proofs offered to be brought by Mademoi- 
{elle de Choiſeul. 


« earneſtly 
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ce earneſtly to the care and protection 
e of her friend, Madame d' Hautefort, 
*©< and to that of her brother, the Duke 
e de la Valhere ; and that.ſhe gave to 
r the former two pictures of herſelf, 
*c and ſome other effects, which ſhe 
e beſaught her to give to her youngeſt 
'« daughter, that ſhe might have ſome 
* memorial of her mather,; and that 
< when the Dutcheſs was dead, Ma- 
-« dame d'Hautefort took the child 
from the willage of Meudon, where 
ce ſhe was at nurſe, and purtcher, together 
te with her nurſe, into lodgings, rue 
« St. Antoine, where the Duke de la 
ie Vallere often vifited her; from 
e thence ſhe was removed to the houſe 
* of one Laſalle, rue Princeſſe, that 
e ſhe might be more immediately un- 
der the eye of Madame d' Hautefort, 
Hhere the Duke continued to ſee. her, 
« and 


* 
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and whither he ſometimes came, ac- 
companied by Madame d' Haute- 
fort and La Comme, a woman who 
« had for many years been a faithful 
« and favoured ſervant of the Dutcheſs 
de Chorfeul.; and the Duke de la 
'« Valhere frequently made little pre- 
« ſents to the nurſe, to encourage her 
to take care of .the infant. 
That at the age of two years and 
A half,, Madame d Hautefort brought 
«the. little De Choiſeul home to her 
“ own houſe, where ſhe lived till the 
« commencement of the ſuit, and where 
the Duke de la Valliere, her uncle, 
* continued to ſee and to acknowledge 
e her as his niece; and though ſhe was 
* uſually:known by the name of Ma- 
« demoiſelle St. Cyr, yet ſhe was al- 
« lowed to have a claim. o that of De 
**.Choiſeul.” i 


The 
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The counſel related the names and 


abodes of the various nurſcs under 
whoſe care the infant was at different 


times placed; and of her governeſs, 
who was particularly charged with her 
education, under the direction of Ma- 
dame d' Hautefort; and laſtly offered 
to prove, that the Duke de la Vallicre 


had acknowledged repeatedly, that the 


little girl, of whom Madame d'Haute- 
fort had the care, was the daughter of 
his ſiſter, the Dutcheſs de Choiſeul. 

To add ſtrength to this allegation, 
a letter was produced, written by the 
Marchioneſs de Tournon to the Mar- 
chioneſs d'Hautefort, which contained 
theſe-words : © I am very ſorry, Ma- 


« dam, that the ill health of Made- 
© moiſelle de St. Cyr prevents my ſee- 


© ing you, as I have nothing more at 


« heart than to aſſure you of my gra- 


ce titude. 
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c titude. I wiſh nothing more ar- 
« dently than to ſee the affair you know 
ce of brought to a concluſion ; it 15 cer- 
« tainly that which affects the health of 
« our amiable ſongſtreſs.— My friend, 
« of whom I have an high opinion 
« (whom you ſaw with me on Sunday, 
« and who left me on your entrance, 
« believing we had buſineſs) told me 
« yeſterday, that he wiſhed very much 
« to ſee you here, to give you his opi- 
nion of the buſineſs, in which he ſees 
«© no difficulty; but in the manage- 
* ment of which, able perſons are ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary, and ſuch he will 
« name to you. Conſider, therefore, 
« whether, to- morrow, Saturday, or 
« Sunday, you cannot give me an 
c hour of your time after dinner, as. he 
* will meet you here on receiving no- 
* tice; and, as I have received the vi- 

Vor. III. L « fits 
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ce fits of all my relations, we * not 
« be interrupted. 

] hope the child will be well; if 
* not, ſhe muſt come fick. —I ſhall be 
= charmed with this opportunity of 
2 converſing with you, and of aſſur- 
cc ing you of my tender attachment. 
« Suffer me to conclude without ei- 
te ther compliment or ſignature.” 

By this letter it clearly appears, that 
the amiable ſongſtreſs, the child, and 
Mademoiſelle St. Cyr, ſpoken of in it, 
are the ſame perſon; and that Madame 
de Tournon then acknowledged her to 
be her ſiſter's child, and even intended 
to aſſiſt in reſtoring her to the rank to 
which ſhe had a right. 

Mademoiſelle de Choiſeul having 
now collected, by her lawyers, a body 
ef evidence which appeared very ſtrong, 


was adviſed to proceed againſt the Duke 
de 
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de la Valliére, the Chevalier, and Ma- 
dame de Tournon, together; otherwiſe 
ſhe might, after having ſucceeded a- 
gainſt one, be liable to the ſame diffi- 
.culties with the other two. They were 
ſummoned to appear, and to be exa- 
mined. The Duke was firſt queſtion- 
ed; his anſwers were evaſive, and it 
ſeemed that he ſuffered a ſtruggle be- 
tween the truth he knew, and the falſe- 
hood it was his intereſt to maintain. 
The Counteſs de Tournon abſotutely 
denied every thing; but when the let- 
ter above recited was read to her, ſhe 
appeared hurt and confuſed ; yet per- 
fiſted in affirming, that the letter did 
not relate to Mademoiſelle St. Cyr, 
The Chevalier de la Valliere, on the 
contrary, honeſtly told all he knew; 
and from his account, Mademoiſelle 
| L 2 de 
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de Choiſeul gained an advantage, that 
all the efforts of the Duke could not 
counteract. 

Thus provided, this young perſon, 
hitherto appearing as a private gentle- 
woman, depending on the bounty of 
Madamed'Hautefort, prepared to bring 
that ſuit to an iſſue, which was to raiſe 
her to an exalted rank, and to reſtore 
to her the-poſſeſſions of one of the moſt 
illuſtrious houſes in France. 

But before ſhe had proceeded far, 
an unexpected diſcovery threw new 
light on the obſcurity of her birth; ſhe 
was told that one Leduc had in his 
poſſeſſion a regiſter, which had for a 
oreat length of time been kept by his 
father (who had been dead ten years); 
and that as he (the elder) had attended 
the Dutcheſs of Choiſeul, it was pro- 
bable 
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bable that whatever related to the birth 
of her youngeſt daughter would be 
found entered in this book. 

Her lawyers therefore ſummoned 
Leduc, who the next morning appear - 
ed before Jourdain, a notary employed 
in the affair : he produced the book, in 
which his father had carefully minuted 
the times of his various attendance, 
the money he received, and every other 
circumſtance that occurred in his prac- 
tice, There was found a detail of his 
firſt viſit to Madame de Choiſeul, of 
his having afterwards bled her ; and at 
length, that on the 7th of October, 
1697, he was ſent for to her at fix 
o'clock in the evening, when he found 
her in labour, and who, between the 
hours of two and three the next morn- 
ing, was delivered of a fine girl; which 
infant was entruſted to him to be put 

| L 3 out 
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out to nurſe; and which, on the 1 1th; 
of October following, he carried to 
Meudon, having” firſt made a flight 
rafure'of the ſkin under the right ham, 
and again a little lower on the leg, 
which he rubbed with gunpowder : a 
method which makes a mark that ne- 
ver can be effaced, — Theſe marks, 
Mad"* de Choiſeul bore. — Leduc 
then mentioned in his book, © that he 
« had carried the infant to St. Etienne 
« du Mont to be baptiſed, where ſhe 
te had received the name of Julia; but 
without ſpeaking of her parents, god- 
father or godmother. His journal alſo 
contains an account of money received 
and expended; among other articles, 
that he paid four livres ten ſous for 
the coach that carried him with the 
child to Meudon; — that he received 

various ſums, at times, for the mainte- 


nance 
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nance of the child ; and, among others, 
was a memorandum, that he was paid 
thirty new louis for his attendance, by 
the Marſhaleſs de Choiſcul; a name 
which occaſioned the adverſe party to 
aſſert, that the whole tranſaction did 
not allude to the Dutcheſs de Choiſeul, 
but to ſome other woman of faſhion 
bearing the name of DeChoiſeul.(There 
were then five or ſix Marchioneſſes and 
Counteſſes de Choiſcul in France.) 
The Marſhaleſs de Choiſeul it 
certainly could not mean, as ſne was 
eighty years old; and it 1s improbable, 
as ſhe was not on good terms with the 
Dutcheſs, that ſhe ſhould have under- 
taken, through friendſhip, to ſettle with 
Leduc on her account. 

All the articles however of Leduc's 
regiſter, which related to the conteſted 
point, were extracted, and inſerted in 

Sole the 
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the inſtruments preparing by the law- 
yers on behalf of Mademoiſelle de 
Choiſeul; who alſo deſired to have this 
book depoſited in ſafe hands, that re- 
courſe might be had to the original 
when requiſite. To this Leduc, the ſon, 
conſented. But, as there were memo- 
randums in it relative to an infinite 
number of perſons, he required to have 
the liberty to ſeal up himſelf every leaf 


in which there was nothing that related 


to Mademoiſclle de Choiſeul. This was 
proper and reaſonable; and in that form 
the book remained to be inſpected by 
the court. | 

The Duke de la Vallicre uſed every 
effort to prevent the journal of Leduc 
being received as evidence. When he 
found that he could not accompliſh it 
by other means of oppoſition, he in- 


ſiſted upon having the whole book in- 
ſpected; 
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ſpected; poſſibly ſuppoſing, that the 
contents of ſuch a journal being pub- 
licly known, might be attended with 
ſuch inconvenience, and occaſion ſo 
much confuſion, that the court itſelf 
would interfere to ſtifle the whole. In 
this alſo he failed. The fix judges who 
were to decide upon the cauſe, took the 
book themſelves, and having examined 
it, found only fourteen articles which 
related to the cauſe in queſtion ; one 
of their number took a copy of thoſe 
articles, and the book was carefully 
locked udp. 

The Duke then made another effort 
to ſuppreſs the evidence of the book 
entirely, but his attempt again failed. 
He was now therefore obliged to ſub- 
mit to have the cauſe tried in the very 
court, againſt the deciſions of which he 
ad, in the courſe of the controverſy, 
| twice 
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twice appealed. The lawyers em- 


ployed by Mademoiſelle de Choiſeul. 


failed not to urge, with great ability, all 
the facts herein ſtated, to ſubſtantiate 
the claim of their client. 
From the anſwers given by the Duke 
de la Valliere himſelf, the celebrated 
Le Normand, counſel for the plaintiff, 
drew an inference favourable to her 
cauſe. The Duke never declared that 
he did not believe Mademoiſelle de 
Choiſeul was born of his ſiſter ; but 
only, that he did not know or believe 
that ſhe was the daughter of the Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Choiſeul ; by which 
he tacitly allowed ſhe might be the off- 
ſpring of the Dutcheſs; and, while he 
could not deny the maternity, threw 
indirectly a reflection on the honour of 
his ſiſter. 
The letter written by Madame de 
Tournon 
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Tournon was a ſtrong preſumptive 
evidence, notwithſtanding all her at- 
tempts to explain away its meaning; 
but the evidence given by the Cheva- 
lier de la Valliere was yet more con- 
cluſive. He acknowledged, that he 
knew his ſiſter the Dutcheſs de Choi- 
ſeul had four children, a ſon and three 
daughters; — that his mother, and all 
the family, were appriſed of her preg- 
nancy in 1697 — that he knew the 
daughter of which ſhe had been deli- 


vered was brought up by Madame 


d' Hautefort, under the name of St. 
Cyr z—and that, when his ſiſter was 
dying, ſhe told him ſhe had recom- 
mended her youngeft daughter to the 
protection, not only of Madame 
d'Hautefort, but to that of her bro- 
ther the Duke de la Valliere, and that 


they had both promiſed to watch over 
her 


| 
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her welfare. To theſe forcible evi- 
dences, was added the journal of Le- 
duc ; and the whole ſeemed to form a 
body rather of poſitive facts than pre- 
ſumptive proof. 

The Duke de la Valliere's PI 
conſiſted chiefly in reprobating the 
whole conduct of the defenders of Ma- 
demoiſelle de Choiſeul; particularly 
their availing themſelves of the journal 
of Leduc, in which circumſtances 
were mentioned which threw an odium 
on the conduct of the Dutcheſs de 
Choiſeul, had they been true ; though 
it is obſervable, that the Duke de la 
Valliere's frequent repetition of his 
aſſertion, that he did not believe the 
plaintiff to be the daughter of the Duke 
and Dutcheſs of Choiſeul, threw the 
ſame kind of reflection on the memory 
of his ſiſter.— The fact certainly was, 
that 
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that the plaintiff was born eight months 
and ſome days after the arrival of the 
Duke de Choiſeul from being an hoſ- 
tage at the court of the Duke of Sa- 
voy ; and for four years preceding that 
period he did not reſide in the houſe 
with the Dutcheſs, though he ſometimes 
' ſaw her. 

When he was at Paris, he reſided at 
the Temple, while the Dutcheſs inha- 
bited a houſe in rue Verneuil; cir- 
cumſtances that, together with the myſ- 
terious manner in which the child was 
brought up, certainly had the appear- 
ance of improper conduct in the Dut- 
cheſs. On this, however, the Duke de 
la Valliere laid no ſtreſs, but to exclaim 
againſt the conduct of Mademoiſelle 
de Choiſeul, who, in order to force 
herſelf into a family and property to 


which he proteſted ſhe had no right, 
ſcrupled 


. 
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ſcrupled not to ſtigmatiſe as an adul- 
treis, a woman of the moſt unimpeach- 
ed and reſpectable character; and to 
diſturb, with an odious calumny, the 
aſhes of her from whom ſhe pretended 
to derive her being, 

But it was neceſſary, that, inſtead of 
1dle declamation, the Duke de la Val- 
liere ſhould bring proof that his ſiſter, 
the Dutcheſs de Choi ſeul, did not bring 
forth a child at the time this daughter 
was ſuppoſed to be born ; or that, if 
ſhe did, this was not the perſon. To- 
tally failing in thoſe proofs, an arret 
paſſed in the great chamber, by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two voices againſt 
nine, permitting Mademoiſelle de 
Choiſeul to prove to the court all the 
points her counſel had alledged. The 
whole power and intereſt of the Duke 
de la Valliére and his friends were ex- 

rk erted 
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erted to prevent this arret from being 
carried into execution, 

They tried to prevail on the king to 
annihilate the whole proceeding, by an 
act of arbitrary power; but the affair 
being laid before the council of ſtate, 
the arret was confirmed. In conſe- 
quence of all the proofs being exa- 
mined, ſentence was given, in June 
1726, whereby Auguſtina-Frances de 
Choiſeul was fully eſtabliſned and 
maintained in her claim; and was de- 
clared to be the daughter of Auguſtus 
de Chotſeul, duke and peer of France, 
and of his wife, Louiſa Gabriella de la 
Beaume le Blanc de la Valhere ; and 
all parties were forbidden, either by a 
renewal of the ſuit, or in any way 
whatever, to trouble her. 

Madl de Choiſeul, whoſe health had 
always been extremely delicate, had 
5 ſuffered 
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ſuffered ſuch agitation of ſpirits dur- of 
ing this long and expenſive conteſt, as l 
greatly to impair it. — When the ſuit, N 
at ſome period of its progreſs, took a- 

turn which made her friends tremble « 
for her ſucceſs, ſhe fainted, and was l 
carried out of court totally inſenſible. - 


And to the anxiety of her mind it may 
be imputed, that ſhe enjoyed her good 
fortune only a very ſhort time, She 
had hardly been. poſſeſſed of her rank 
eighteen months, when ſhe fell into a 
decline, and died, as both her ſiſ- 
ters had done, unmarried, and under 
thirty. 

The influence of avarice appears. 
very ſtrong in this hiſtory.— The Duke 
de la Vallicre undoubtedly knew that 
Mademoiſelle de Choiſeul was his. 
niece ; yet he could not determine to 


acknowledge her, when a reſtitution. 
10 of 
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of her fortune was in queſtion—the 
ſame cruel ſelſ- intereſt prevailed with 
Madame de Tournon. It muſt how- 
ever be. allowed, that the circumſtances 
of the birth, and myſterious manner 
in which the Marchioneſs d'Haute- 
fort, the friend of the Dutcheſs de 
Choiſeul, educated her daughter, had 
a very unfavourable appearance; yet, 
as ſo little is known of the character 
of the Duke her huſband, and that 
little does not place it in a very advan- 
tageous light, it was perhaps owing to 
his capricious or ſuſpicious temper, 
that they were conſtrained to adopt 
meaſures injurious to the reputation of 
the Dutcheſs, and fatal to the intereſt 
of her daughter. 


The cauſe 1s related at great length 
by Guyot de Pitaval; but this abridg- 
Vor. III. M ment 
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ment is taken from the edition of Les 
Cauſes Celebres by Richer, in which 
it occupies two hundred and twenty 
pages, containing many circumſtances 
unneceſſary or improper to be here re- 
lated. 
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RENEE CORBEAU. 


A Young man, native of Seez in 
Normandy, of noble parents, ſtudied 


the Jaw at Angers. He there ſaw 
Renee- Corbeau, the daughter of a 


tradeſman of the town, and under a 


promiſe of marriage ſeduced her. Her 
ſituation was ſoon ſuch as made it ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint her parents with her 
engagement; who ſought for means to 


oblige her lover to perform thoſe pro- 


miſes which had induced Renee to 
liſten to him, 

Doubting that he would, if poſſible, 
evade them, the parents thought it 
| might be neceſſary to employ artifice. 
M 2 They 
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They therefore pretended to take a 
Journey; and, as ſoon as they believed 
the lovers were together, returned ſud- 
denly upon them, and, reproaching the 
young man with having ſeduced their 
daughter, inſiſted on his inſtantly mak- 
ing the only reparation in his power, 
by ſigning a contract of marriage, with 
which a notary was prepared, who was 
ready in the houſe. The young man 


ſigned the deed; but, feeling himſelf | 


unworthily treated, in being thus ſur- 
prized into an engagement which he 
had never refuſed to perform, he went 
immediately to his father, to whom he 
related all that had happened. The 
father, yet more enraged than the ſon, 
perſuaded him to take prieſt's orders, 


as the only way to avoid compleating 


a marriage ſo diſhonourable and fo 


_ contraly to his intereſt; and this advice 


he 
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he haſtily embraced. The unfortunate 


girl, thus abandoned by her faithleſs 


lover, commenced, together with her 


parents, a ſuit againſt him for ſeduc- 
tion. He was in conſequence arreſted, 


and the affair was brought before the 


parliament of Paris. 
The ſentence, after long pleading on 
both ſides, was, that the young man, 


ſhould either marry Ren&e Corbeau, 


or be, beheaded: as his being a prieſt 
made the former impoſſible, he was to 


ſuffer death. 
He was delivered to the executioner ; 


the fatal moment was at hand, and the 


prieſt attended to perform the laſt du- 


ties —when Renee Corbeau flew to 


the place where his judges were yet 


ſitting, and, making her way through 
the crowd, beſought permiſſion to 
M 3 ſpeak; 
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he haſtily embraced. The unfortunate 
girl, thus abandoned by her faithleſs 


lover, commenced, together with her 


parents, a ſuit againſt him for ſeduc- 
tion. He was in conſequence arreſted, 
and the affair was brought before the 
parliament of Paris. 

The ſentence, after long pleading on 
both ſides, was, that the young man, 


ſhould either marry Ren&e Corbeau, 


or be beheaded: as his being a prieſt 
made the former impoſſible, he was to 
{ſuffer death. 

He was delivered to the executioner; 
the fatal moment was at hand, and the 


prieſt attended to perform the laſt du- 


ties —when Renee Corbeau flew to 


the place where his judges were yet 


ſitting, and, making her way through 
the crowd, beſought 'permiſſion to 
7 M 3 ſpeak; 
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ſpeak; and a moment's ſuſpenſion of 
the dreadful puniſhment about to be 
inflicted on her lover. 

The judges, ſtruck with her beauty 
and diſtreſs, conſented to hear her—and 
with the ſimple and affecting elo- 
quence of nature ſhe pleaded for his 
life. She repreſented, that they un- 
doubtedly thought her more unhappy 
than guilty, ſince they puniſhed with 
death him who was ſuppoſed to have 
betrayed her; but that ſuch a ſentence, 
far from repairing her misfortune, 
would render it irreparable, by taking 
from her the only perſon who could 
reſtore her honour; and, inſtead of 
doing her juſtice, would condemn 
her to tears and remorſe for the reſt 
of her life; and would leave her to 
endleſs regret, when ſhe reflected, that 

| her 
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her fatal love had been the occaſion of 
his death, for whom only ſhe wiſhed to 
live. 
Sh ſought thoſe among her 
ware had ever been ſenſible of 
the force of love, to put themſelves for 
a moment in her ſituation, and to re- 
flect what they would themſelves ſuf- 
fer, were they to be deprived of the 
object of their affection, by a cruel 
death, and to know themſelves the oc- 
caſion of it; — © for it is“ ſaid ſhe, © I 
« who have armed the iron hand of 
e law againſt him — tis I who am 
« his executioner — and 'tis I who, 
c infinitely more unhappy than he is, 
«© am condemned to exiſt under infa- 
« my, and to carry with me to the 
« orave the dreadful reflection of 
* having murdered him by the exceſs 
« of my attachment.” 
4 Though 
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Though the holy orders, into which 
he had entered, prevented his marrying 


her, ſhe repreſented that they had 


been compulſive, and made only 
through fear of a violent and imperious 
father: but that a diſpenſation might 
be obtained to diſſolve them. She 
therefore implored the judges to ſuſ- 
pend the execution of the ſentence for 
a time, that her lover might take mea- 
ſures to annul his religious vows, and 
become her huſband. 

The Court, affected by her tears and 
deſpair, were induced to grant a reſpite 
for ſix months; and, as a legate from 
the Pope was then expected in France, 
the flattered herſelf ſhe ſhould obtain 
from him, permiſſion for her lover to 
renounce the eccleſiaſtical habit and 
marry her. 

But the Cardinal de Medicis, who 


Was 
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was the legate that ſoon after arrived, 
was ſo irritated againſt the young man, 
for having ſacrilegiouſly embraced ho- 
ly orders, only to evade an engage- 
ment which his honour and his con- 
ſcience, as well as every, human law, 
urged him to fulfil, that he abſolutely 
refuſed to grant the diſpenſation ; and 
the unhappy Renee Corbeau was again 
driven to deſpair.—Henry the fourth, 
that excellent monarch, was then on 
the throne; his ears were ever open to 
the complaints of his ſubject, and when 
youth and . beauty. pleaded, there was 
little doubt of redreſs from his com- 
paſſion, though his juſtice was ſilent, 
Rence Corbeau threw herſelf at the 
King's feet, and the King, intereſted by 
her figure and ſituation, very ſoon ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be prevailed upon. He 
ordered that a diſpenſation might be 

granted; 


— — — — 
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fered himſelf to be prevailed upon. He 
ordered that a diſpenſation might be 

| granted; 
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granted; it was immediately expedit- 
ed, and the lover, thus ſnatched from 
impending deſtruction, was married to 
his miſtreſs. — They lived together 
many years in the moſt perfect union; 
the huſband always remembering, with 
the tendereſt gratitude, that he owed 
his life, and the honour of his family, 
to the affection and attachment of his 
wife, 


